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Not Brawn for Power 


The Coming International Brains Race 
GeorGE J. HECHT 


) HE international arms race be- 
+ 
tween the Soviet 
United States seems to be approach- 


Union and the 


ing a stalemate and many changes 
appear to have been made in Soviet 
policy. There is, however, no evi- 
dence at all that the Communists 
have given up their ambition to 
dominate the world. But it now ap- 
pears that the way they will in the 
future attempt to achieve their goal 
is through brains instead of brawn. 
Rapidly replacing the present inter- 
national arms race is an interna- 
tional brains race, which the United 
States is in danger of losing unless 
we act decisively and promptly. 
Further delay may be disastrous! 
Actually education has now be- 
come a matter of national defense 
for the United States for two rea- 
sons: Union is 


currently attempting to become the 


First, the Soviet 
best educated people on earth, and 
to produce an exportable surplus of 
competent, indoctrinated engineers, 
doctors, and technicians who can 
work for communism in the under- 
developed nations of Southeast Asia, 
the Near East, and Africa. These 
neutral nations of the world with 
their huge populations and raw ma- 
terials may be the deciding factor 


George J]. Hecht is Publisher of 

Parents’ Magazine. Reported from 

an address made at Temple Univer- 

sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
August 16, 1956. 


in the Soviet’s struggle for world 
domination. Secondly, the Soviet 
Union is attempting to gain the lead 
both in military and industrial-sci- 
entific development. American au- 
thorities currently fear that Soviet 
scientists and researchers of high 
caliber will produce before we do a 
break 


would put the Soviet Union militar 


“scientific through” which 
ily ahead of us. If Russia achieves 


the tops in scientific know-how, 


with its large supplies of cheap 
labor and natural resources, it could 
in a relatively few years sharply cut 
United States’ 


trade, which might permanently af- 


into the foreign 
fect the prosperity of our country 
We, the people of the United 
States, have always realized the vital 
importance of education, and the 
progress we have made is stupen- 
dous. We undoubtedly have mor 
than 
Russia. But the area in which they 


universities and better ones 


seem to be far, far ahead of us is 
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their great respect for intellectual 
pursuits and their recognition of 
brains, through high salaries and 
social respect for teachers and pro- 
fessors. I returned to this 
following my recent stay in Soviet 
Russia feeling very much concern- 
ed about our apparent debasement 
of the intellectual. 


country 


THE FINANCIAL NEED 


What 


uation? Currently the nation des- 


are the facts of our sit- 


perately needs new schools. Their 


cost is far beyond the financial ca- 
pacity of the states and localities to 
provide and/or borrow. Low teach- 


er salaries have caused a serious 
shortage of teachers. Furthermore, 
our overcrowded classrooms and 
shortage of teachers result in educa- 
tion generally being geared to the 
lowest common denominator. Amer- 
ican education has reached a crisis 
Is there something wrong 


system? Or 


stage. 
with our educational 
isn’t there perhaps something wrong 
with us as citizens, for sitting idly 
by and watching the country's best 
brain power go undeveloped while 
from all around us rise cries for 
more and better trained people? 
In Washington a “crash 
gram” means one that demands im- 
mediate attention. I believe that this 
is the time for a crash program for 


four 


pro- 


education, and here are my 


points on what it should be: 

1. The Congress should early in 
its next session enact a ten-year 
emergency program of federal aid 
believe 


for school construction. I 


that the federal government of the 
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United States must share in the cost 
of building schools. The financing 
of school construction needs to be 
done by a financial partnership of 
the local, state, and federal govern- 
ments, just as it is for roads and 
hospitals. It should now, during the 
present emergency caused by our 
rapidly growing population and the 
threat of the Communists, pay its 
due share of the cost of construct- 
ing schools which are so desperately 
needed. 

I urge a ten-year emergency pro- 
gram of federal aid for school con- 
struction substantially larger than 
provided for in the so-called Kelley 
Bill, which if it had been passed 
in the last session of Congress 
would have authorized $400 million 
a year for four years. The rejection 
of this federal aid for school con- 
struction bill by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in July of this year was, 
in my opinion, the severest blow at 
American children that has 
been struck. The segregation issue 
must not be permitted to cause in- 
action on vitally-needed federal aid 
for school construction. The chil- 
dren of America can’t wait for their 
schools. They are growing up each 
day and if they don’t get an ade- 
quate education now, they never 


ever 


will. 

Specifically, I propose that a bil- 
lion dollars a year be appropriated 
by Congress for each of the next 
ten years to aid the states with their 
school construction, and that dollar 
for dollar matching out of state or 
local appropriations be required. 

2. We must attract and keep 
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more and better people as teachers 


The first and most basi step is to 
provide salaries comparable to those 
in other fields. It is a serious in- 
dictment of us as citizens that we 
are willing to trust a teacher with 
the education and training of our 
children but are unwilling to pay 
that teacher as much as he could 
earn if he became our janitor or our 
garbage collector. 

If the federal government pro- 
vides some of the money for states 
to build schools, this should help 
to release some local money for 
teacher-salary increases. The prob- 
lem will not be completely solved, 
however, until parents and citizens 
decide that the local teacher is one 
of the most important members of 


society and resolve to raise the tax 


money needed to pay him what he 


is worth. There is no reason in the 
world why we can’t provide the 
money to pay decent teacher salaries 
if we really want to do it 


USE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Citizen committees working with 
courage and determination can in- 
fluence increased local and _ state 
appropriations for higher teacher 
salaries. We can employ modern ad 
vertising and public-relations tech- 
niques to recruit more teachers and 
increase the respect of the public 
for the teaching profession. I would 
suggest specifically an annual cam- 
paign through the Advertising 
Council to get young people to 
enter the teaching profession, just 
as we use that technique to recruit 


boys for the Army, Navy, and Air 
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Force. I suggest community awards 
for teachers with outstanding rec- 
ords, con 

distinguishing em- 


teachers, and 


blems (similar to those worn by 
men with outstanding military rec- 
ords) for teachers with a significant 
length and quality of service. 

3. I propose a large program of 
educational research financed from 
federal 


contrast to the many hundreds of 


appropriations, In sharp 


millions of dollars appropriated 
for research each year by the federal 
government in the fields of national 
defense, health, and agriculture, less 
than two million dollars a year is 
voted for research in the entire field 
of education. incidentally, Congress 
votes about twice as much for re- 
search on foot and mouth disease of 
farm animals as it does for research 
on education 

We need to research better ways 
to teach mathematics, how our 
schools can help reduce juvenile de- 
the retarded child 
can be taught more effectively, and 


linquency, how 


most important of all I think, we 


to find out more about how 


we can he Ip 


need 
the child with excep- 
tional mental ability to make the 
that at the 
very minimum, $10 million per year 


most of it. I maintain 


should be appropriated for research 
funds for the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation and for grants to universities 
educational institutions 


and other 


to enable them to finance needed 


educational rese¢arch-—research so 
thoroughly done that its findings 
will be readily accepted 


We do need to stimulate the pro- 
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fessional educators to and 


put into practice the findings of edu- 


accept 


truc hat 
often there has been a lack of fund 
for these purposes, but I fear much 


of it also stems from the lack of 


cational research. It is 


initiative and leadership among the 
educators in welcoming the new 
ideas and in finding ways to put 


We 


vigorous and imaginative leadershiy 


them to wide use. need mor 


in both the professional educational 


organizations and in the lay organi 


zations concerned with education 
We need 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
The VU. S. Office of Education 


should be an organization 


a dynamic crusader as 


with 
vision and imagination; it should 
have a large, competent staff which 


can carry on research, and which 
is able also to go out into the states 
and help schools which want aid 
finding more effective ways 

cate children. This is the ki 
service that the U. S. Departmen 
of Agriculture renders in its field. 
We need a U. S. Office of Education 


11 


which will also fight vigorously for 


the funds and personn L ne ury 


to enable us to solve the educational 
problems which we face 
A recently released report of the 


California Institute of Technology 
says that the future of America is 
threatened most, not by a shortage 
of raw materials, but by a shortag: 
of brain power. This brings me to 
the fourth point of my proposed 
crash program. 

4. We need a federal scholarship 
program to enable our best students 


to go to college. Of the top third of 
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our high-school graduates, only 
about one-third go on to get col- 
lege degrees and thus qualify for 
the professions. One-third appar- 
ently do not want to go to college, 
but one-third of these top high- 
school graduates cannot afford to go 
to college. The nation cannot afford 
such a loss of top brain power. In 
spite of their interest, activity, and 
sincere effort, 
whether anywhere near the needed 


it is questionable 


number of scholarships can be pro- 
vided by individual, foundation, or 


corporate gifts. 


FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


I suggest that the Congress of 
the United States should establish a 
federal-scholarship program which 
would provide scholarships, award- 
ed on a competitive basis, for the 
most brilliant students who could 
not otherwise afford to go to col- 
lege. I propose specifically that $150 
million be appropriated annually to 
finance such a program. Some 20 
scholarship bills were introduced in 
the 84th Congress, but not one got 
ny attention or evidence of publi 
Or organizational support. Some- 
thing needs to be done about this 
during the next regular session of 
Congress. 

Further delay on the part of the 
federal government in assuming its 
responsibility in the education field 
will endanger both our economi 
prosperity and our national security. 
The future of America may depend 
in the last analysis on brain power! 
We must not be beaten in the com- 


ing international brains race! . 
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Their “Ways and Means’ Techniques 
How We Got Our Salary Increases— 
A Symposium 


In NEA Journal 


Rumford, Maine 

Last February, the Rumford 
teacher-salary schedule was raised 
by $400 for all personnel. Follow- 
ing is a summary of the steps taken 
to achieve this goal: 

In September, 1955, at the first 
meeting of the Rumford Teachers 
Club, Superintendent Peakes pre- 
sented a request from the school 
board that a salary-study committee 
be formed. This 
to include members from 


comnuttee was 
formed 
each level of teacher preparation, 
with degree and nondegree teach- 
ers represented in proportion to 
their numbers in the club 

Later in the month, the Teachers 
Club 


for an exchange of ideas on how 


met with the school board 
the salary schedule should be mod- 
ified. Meanwhile 


study committee 


members of thi 
j interviewed key 
people in local industrial plants to 
find out about salary changes in in- 
dustry in the past four years. Ques 
sent to 583 cities oO! 
comparable and 
background to find out how Rum- 


tionnaires wer 
size industrial 


ford’s salaries compared with 
theirs. The replies were tabulated 
and the committee drew up pro- 


data. At the 


next mecting of the Teachers Club, 


posals based on the 


this committee made a report giv- 
ing its recommendations, which the 
Club accepted. 
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Reported from NEA Journal, XLV 
(September, 1956), 371-72. 


In October, the Club held a Sec- 
ond meeting with the school board 
and r ported on its action. The 


board then drew up its proposals 


1 
for the new salary schedule and pre- 


sented it to the city finance board, 


where it received no opposition. 


I 

During this period, a publicity 
committee had been at work k« p- 
ing the press and public informed 
on the situation. An unsolicited ed- 


itorial which appeared in one of 
the papers two weeks before the 


pay 
town meeting undoubtedly influ- 
enced the vote in favor of the pay- 
raise propo al. When the town 
meeting was held in February, the 
voted, with no 


KEALI- 


HER and PHILIP JACKSON, members 


Salary increase Was 


questions ra d, PAULINI 


. , » one , 
Of Salary ¢ ymmittee, Rumtord I eaci 


eT Clul 


Portland, Oregon 
The new salary schedule in Port- 
land begins at $3700 for beginning 


with a BA degree 


$6( OO tor 


teachers and 


reaches a maximum of 
those with MA degrees and 14 
years of teaching experience. Under 


this revised schedule, teachers al- 


ready in the Portland system re- 


ceived immediate raises of from 
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$100 to $1800 a year. They also 
received their regular annual in 
crement $200 
across the board. As a further step 
that 


and additional 


the board action provided 
teachers coming into the Portland 
schools would be placed on the sal- 
ary schedule according to their 
years of experience up to 10 or 11 
years, depending on the degree 
they hold. The course of action 
which brought about this greatly 
improved salary schedule was, 
briefly, as follows: 

About two years ago, the Port- 
land Unit of the Oregon Education 
Association suggested to Superin- 


tendent Edwards that a salary-study 


group be established with repre- 
sentatives from education groups 
and the school board. When the 


board was apprised of this sugges- 
tion, it authorized Mr. Edwards to 
form a group but without 
school-board representation. 

Under direction of the superin- 
tendent, the Department of Re- 
Portland 


such 


search of the public 
schools made an extensive compi- 
lation of data on salary schedules 
in effect in larger cities through- 
out the nation. As a result of this 
group's findings the superintendent 
presented the school board with a 
salary-increase proposal of $200 
across the board plus the regular 
$200 increment—an increase which 
could be granted ask- 
ing the voters to pass a special 
tax levy. Backed by all teacher 
groups, Superintendent Edwards 
further recommended that the 
board grant a larger increase if the 


without 
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voters at the May primary would 
agree to a special levy. The board 
not only approved this proposal, 
but decided to place all teachers on 
their full experience level on the 
salary schedule, provided the need- 
ed tax levy was voted. 

Through excellent cooperation of 
the press and support by many civ- 
ic groups, particularly the PTA, the 
measure was passed, and the new 
schedule was made effective July 1, 
1956. GAYNOR PETREQUIN, Presi- 
dent, Portland Unit OEA. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

A reputation for good school man- 
agement was a big factor in the 
Cleveland salary increase. But in the 
movement for better salary sched- 
ules many groups came into play. 
In fact all groups interested in good 
schools helped the cause of better 
pay for teachers. 

Our Cleveland Education Asso- 
ciation compiled facts and figures 
showing why the salary schedule 
should be raised and presented 
them to the school board. Two of 
our Cleveland board members, at- 
tending national meetings, got the 
picture of the teacher-salary prob- 
lem on the national level. Meet- 
ings held by the Ohio’ Education 
Association aroused the interest of 
community leaders in state-educa- 
tional problems. The Parent-Teach- 
ers Association and the City Club 
Forum were in the forefront of 
those advocating a salary increase 
for Cleveland teachers. 

The school-board vote on raising 
the salary schedule was five mem- 
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bers for and two against. And the 
two who voted ‘no’ did not voice 
violent opposition, but stated that 
they would like to review the whole 
salary structure before granting the 
advance. 

Probably no one has ever written 
an article on “How To Get School- 
Board Members To Change Their 
Minds,” but if such a treatise were 
written, it would point out many 
factors that are necessary to help 
board decide to 
teachers’ salaries. In the movement 
for a better paid profession in 
Cleveland all the factors involved re- 
ceived consideration. CRAIG SEA- 
SHOLES, President, Cleveland Edu- 
cation Association. 


members raise 


Hamden, Connecticut 
In June, 1955, the Hamden Board 
of Education raised the minimum 
and maximum teacher salaries by 
$200, but did not adjust the inter- 
vening steps. Consequently, a new 
teacher to the system with no ex- 
perience would receive the same 
salary as a teacher starting her sec- 
ond year in Hamden. Moreover, a 
person who had taught for one year 
in another system and who came to 
Hamden in September, 1955, would 
receive $150 more than a person 
with the same experience who had 
started in the Hamden system. 
After several meetings with the 
board of education in an attempt to 
remedy this situation, the Hamden 
Teachers League voted to bring the 
case to the public. The salary com- 
mittee of the League met with the 
field representative of the Connect- 
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icut Education Association. It was 
agreed to follow the procedure for 
mediation set up within the state 
educational system to settle salary 
disputes. 

While these steps were being tak- 
en frequent articles appeared in 
all local papers informing the pub- 
lic about the inequities in teacher 
pay and the action which now was 
being taken to overcome them. Rep- 
resentatives of the teachers appear- 
ed at the public hearing when the 
board of education presented its 
budget to the board of finance, 
urging rejection of the salary item 
until inequities had been corrected. 
Special meetings with local PTA 
groups held 
drawn up and circulated. One of 


were and petitions 
the political parties incorporated 
into its campaign platform the elim- 
ination of inequities in the salaries 
of teachers. 

When, after several months had 
gone by and salary adjustment still 
was not forthcoming, the Hamden 
Teachers League voted that if the 
inequities were not adjusted or 
other definite action taken within a 
week, the League would request 
Education Associ- 
ation unethical for 
teachers to accept employment in 
Hamden. special 
town meeting was called, and nec- 


the Connecticut 
to declare it 


Immediately «a 


essary funds were voted that en- 
abled the board of education to ad- 
just the inequities, and to apply the 
original $200 salary increase to all 
Hamden CAROL ANN 
SHEA, President, Hamden Teachers 
Le Aghe. a 


teachers. 





Persistent Differences of Opinion 


Academic Freedom 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 


In Civil Liberties in the United States 


he Aiea freedom is not a 
civil liberty in the orthodox sense 
It is a First Amendment right only 
when the teacher's freedom of 
speech and press—the same rights 
which are enjoyed by all citizens- 
happens to be involved. Academic 
freedom is not a legally enforceable 
rights except when certain fringe 
matters, such as contracts of em- 
ployment, are involved. What we 
speak of as academic freedom is 
the result of a tradition of long 
standing, and it is based on the con- 
cept that 
of independent thought 
which the process of research and 
higher education cannot go on.”’ Re- 
strictions on that independent 
thought would defeat the purpose 
of the whole enterprise. 

We think of academic freedom 
most commonly as applied to col- 


“a university is a center 
without 


leges and universities; but it is just 
as true that on the public-school 
level sound education cannot be 
carried on in an atmosphere of in- 
tellectual restraint in which there is 
constant insistence on conformity. 
Well-recognized differences do 
exist between the colleges and uni- 
versities and the public-school sys- 
tems of the country. The extent and 
nature of academic freedom will 
vary sharply here, first because stu- 
dents who are immature cannot be 
subjected to quite the same teach- 
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ing, including possible indoctrina- 
tion, to which college and univer- 
sity students can be subjected; and 
second, because public schools are 
in a most direct sense not only com- 
munity property but institutions in 
which the community itself has the 
keenest and most direct interest, so 
that the degree of community su- 
pervision and control over them is 
bound to be very great. 

With these distinctions in mind, 
one may summarize generally the 
accepted principles of academic 
freedom. The freedom of the teach- 
er to speak, write, and carry on re- 
search is the most basic aspect of 
academic freedom. He is, of course, 
subject to all of the recognized 
limitations on First Amendment 
rights such as those relating to ob- 
scenity, libel, incitement to crime, 
and so on, but beyond that he en- 
joys complete freedom save as it is 
limited by the selfimposed standards 
of his profession. He is free to deal 
with controversial matters, to state 
his own opinions, and to carry on 
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investigations in the field of his own 
choice. Naturally the farther down 
one goes in the educational sys- 
tem the greater are the normal re- 
strictions on the teacher resulting 
from a rigid curriculum and the 
need to conform to an established 
school program. 


THE RULE 


It is an accepted rule that in col- 
leges and universities decisions with 
regard to all matters concerned with 
textbooks, teaching materials, and 
curriculum belong in the hands of 
the individual professor, the depart- 
ment, or the faculty. On the public- 
school level, however, teachers can- 
not be permitted this degree of in- 
dividual choice, since there must be 
some uniformity in textbooks and 
teaching materials in order to permit 
the meeting of common standards. 
Yet surely the decisions on thes 
important matters should be made 
by educators who have professional 
training, and not by politicians or 
laymen. The attempts of amateurs to 
control these matters have been uni- 
formly unfortunate. On the 25th 
anniversary of the Scopes trial an 
effort is being made to get the Ten- 
nessee legislature to repeal the no- 
torious antievolution statute which 
is still in force. 

Practi« ally the 
Union requires by law the teaching 
in the public schools of American 
history, or the Constitution, or vari- 


every state in 


ous matters described as “'patriot- 
ism.” These are positive require- 
ments rather than restraints. There 
can be no objection to them except 
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as they require some special indoc- 
trination. 

The teacher's right to organize 
into unions is now pretty widely 
recognized, but only after a hard- 
fought battle. He also enjoys the 
right to be a member of any politi- 
cal party. The right to join any 
lawful organization and to take part 
in its activities is recognized. To an 
increasing degree the right of the 
teacher to run for political office, 
assuming that this is compatible 
with his academic duties, is recog- 
nized. 

In the enjoyment of all of these 
rights of citizenship the teaching 
profession has been quick to recog- 
nize a corresponding responsibility 
The teacher is bound to be associat- 
ed in the public mind with his own 
institution, and he bears a respon- 
sibility to represent it fairly and not 
discreditably. He is under an obli- 
gation to be accurate, to show re- 
spect for the opinions of others, and 


I 


to disassociate himself and _ his 
opinions from his own school or 


college. 


DISMISSAL CAUSES 


While the protection of tenure !s 
perhaps not a substantial right in 
itself, it is certainly necessary to the 
sense of security on which aca- 
demic freedom is based. There is no 
such thing as tenure. 
The right to dismiss a teacher for 
cause always exists. Whether such 


dismissals invade academic freedom 


| ermanent 


depends on what these causes are. 
Proper procedures for dismissal in- 
clude an adequate hearing before 
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action is taken and the teacher in- 
volved is entitled to confront those 
who have accused hin. 

It is inevitable that the current 
drive against communism and dis- 
loyalty should have an impact on 
academic It widely 
urged that the methods employed to 
discover whether and to what extent 
in- 


freedom is 


our schools and colleges are 
filtrated’’ with subversives, or our 
students are being dangerously “‘in- 
doctrinated,”” can hardly fail to leave 
their impression on the free intel- 
lectual life of the school or univer- 
sity. A number of problems have 
arisen in this area. 

The problem of the loyalty oath 
Oath 


requirements are by no means new 


is being intensively studied 


For many years teachers in tax-sup 
ported schools in more than 20 
take 
oaths to support the constitutions 
of the United States and of the 
state. These have had little practical 


states have been required to 


impact, save to annoy a certain num- 
ber of teachers who resent the idea 
that teachers need to be singled out 
for this sort of thing. 

Test oaths designed to disclose 
past loyalty or disloyalty are a very 
different matter. These are being in- 
creasingly employed as part of th 
routine for testing fitness for em- 
schools and 


ployment in public 


state-supported universities. These 
oaths vary in form, but refusal to 
take them usually results in dis 
missal. It has been established that 
some of the people who have r 
fused to take them have done so 
because of their resentment against 
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the imposition of the oath rather 
than because of any disloyalty in 
their past. 

It is widely accepted that mem- 
bership in the Communist Party is 
a ground for dismissing a teacher. 
The problem is, of course, uncom- 
plicated in the few states in which 
membership in the Communist Party 
is unlawful. There however, 
sharp differences of opinion with 
regard to the broader issue, and 
these differences turn on the ques- 
tion whether an avowed Communist 
can be regarded as competent to 
share in the intellectual life of a 
school or college. It is urged that 
teaching must be fair-minded and 
objective and that present member- 
ship the Communist Party 
creates a very powerful presump- 
tion of incompetence to teach, a pre- 
sumption reasonably arising from 
the loss of intellectual independence 


are, 


in 


incurred by those who are obli- 
gated to follow the Communist 


d 


Party line. Ardent liberals divide 


sharply on the question as to 
whether Communist Party member- 
ship does of necessity imply loss of 
intellectual freedom, but our schools 
and colleges are operating on the 


principle that it does. 


FAIR PLAY? 


In some places procedures for 
the dismissal of professors and sec- 
ondary-school teachers have come 
be somewhat more arbitrary 
under the pressure of loyalty re- 
quirements. Fair and open hearings 


are supposed to be the rule; but 


to 


hearsay evidence, secret testimony, 
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and other deviations from the rules 
of procedural fair play have some- 
times prevailed. There are cases in 
which there have been no proce- 
dures at all, just dismissal. 

Assuming that the investigation 
of the loyalty of teachers is thought 
necessary, are Congressional com- 
mittees fit for the task? It is ad- 
mitted that they have no power over 
schools and colleges. They can only 
expose and harass. They have no 
wide knowledge of school problems, 
and too often they apply standards 
and tests irrelevant to the question 
of professional fitness. The educa- 
tional world generally inclines to 
the view that outsiders should not 
undertake this job 

The impact of these investigations 
on academic freedom has been ex- 
tremely sharp. Evidence is accumu- 
lating, based on competent investi- 
gations, that this steady drive in the 
direction of conformity has resulted 
in the intimidation of teachers and 
has created in them a zeal to stay 
away from “controversial matters.” 

Some teachers summoned before 
investigating bodies have pleaded 
the protection against selfincrimina- 
tion in the Fifth Amendment and 
have refused to answer questions 
Almost every teacher who has plead- 
ed the Fifth Amendment and has 
persisted in doing so has lost his 
job. There is sharp controversy here 
Is the pleading of the Fifth Amend- 
ment evidence of unfitness to be a 
teacher? This is not a simple ques- 
tion. Does such pleading indicate a 
concealment of actual guilt, a basi 
lack of candor, or merely a con- 
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scientious stubbornness which im- 
plies no moral turpitude? The prob- 
lem has not been made easier by 
the fact that teachers are still out in 
front in point of numbers of those 
who have pleaded the Fifth Amend- 
ment for legally untenable reasons. 
Some have done so for the alleged 
purpose of obstructing the inquiry, 
others for the alleged purpose of 
avoiding the 
against their friends. Neither posi- 


giving of evidence 
tion is tenable in terms of consti- 
tutional law. The teacher who re- 
fuses without pleading the Fifth 
Amendment, and without challeng- 
ing the constitutional authority of 
the committee, to answer questions 
about his associates on “grounds of 
honor and conscience”’ is, of course, 
actually taking the position of a 
conscientious objector. 

There is always some agitation to 
textbooks 


“cleanse” schools of 


which are not considered safe. This 


‘cleansing” would apply, of course, 


Communist propaganda 


to any 
Books in economics and sociology 


have been barred because they do 


respect to the 


nat nner 
not pay prope! 


“American system of free enter- 
prise.’ In som places the publica 
tions of Unesco have been specifi- 
cally | Where isolationist sen- 


timents are strong, textbook writers 


arre d 


are being put under pressure to de- 
lete favorable comments about the 
United Nations 
international cooperation. An exten- 


thi 


to ban books written by authors who 


and other forms of 


sion of movement is the drive 


are suspect on loyalty grounds 
Serious problems of academic 
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freedom arise from the fact that po- 
litical bodies, both state and local, 
levy the taxes and appropriate the 
funds by which  tax-supported 
schools and colleges are run. It is to 
be hoped that political pressures so 
obviously lurking in the background 
and so obviously in a position to im- 
pair academic freedom can be kept 
under restraint. Some distinguished 
educators have long been anxious 
over the implications of widespread 
federal aid to education. A few in- 
stitutions for this reason have re- 
fused to accept federal subsidies for 
fear of possible federal ‘strings’ 
attached to them. But aid to edu- 
cation by big business also poses 
problems in this area. So far there 
has appeared no evidence of any at- 
tempts to exert any pressure which 
could threaten academic freedom. 
However, this program of corpora- 
tion support—a rather recent de- 
velopment—sets the stage for pos- 
sible pressures, and the schools may 
well keep their fingers crossed. 
Educational institutions, especial- 
ly those which are tax-supported, 
are peculiarly vulnerable to the cam- 
paigns of pressure groups. This is 
probably natural in view of the deep 
community interest in the publi 
schools and the corresponding sense 
of community 
them. The impact of these pressures 
is widespread. It reaches the teach- 


responsibility for 
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ing staff, outside speakers, the use 
of educational buildings by minority 
groups, textbooks, libraries, and 
publications both by student and 
faculty. 

These pressure groups fall into 
several categories: There are, first, 
civic-community groups which take 
on the supervision of school activi- 
ties as a “project” or as a part of a 
broader program. Secondly, there 
are patriotic organizations which 
feel that as good citizens they must 
help save our schools and colleges 
from Communist and other “unde- 
sirable’ infiltration. A number of 
patriotic groups devote themselves 
to stamping out what they regard as 
un-American influences in American 
education. Third, there are profes- 
sional groups which do the job com- 
mercially, conducting private purges 
and making their living hunting 
Communists. 

But academic freedom is also 
stoutly defended by private pressure 
groups. Some posts of the American 
Legion have protested against as- 
saults on academic freedom. The 
alumni of colleges and universities 
are by no means inactive in defense 
of freedom on the campus. Finally, 
there are influential private groups 
devoted solely to the protection of 
academic freedom. Of these the 
American Association of University 
Professors is the most notable. ° 


oo! npustRY must fight just as passionately for educa- 
tional freedom as it does for economic freedom because that 
which threatens educational freedom threatens all freedoms. 
—Charles F. Moore, Jr., Ford Motor Company vice-presi- 


dent. 
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“Life Will Be More Rewarding” 


Automation 


B. P. BRODINSKY 


In The Nation's Schools 


HAbow does mechanization dif- 
fer from automation? Even engi- 
neers and manufacturers do not 
agree. To some, a machine or sys- 
tem of machines doing intricate 
work is automation enough. But 
not to the top engineer of General 
Mills, Cledo Brunetti. To him, ma- 
chines and power are only two ele- 
ments needed for automation. The 
other two—which make the differ- 
ence—are programming and con- 
trol. Programming is telling the 
machine or the factory what to do 
with the raw materials in turning 
them into a finished product. Con- 
trol is building mechanisms into the 
machine which will check the qual- 
ity and quantity of the output and 
make corrections without the inter- 
vention of human minds or hands. 
“Put them all together,” says Dr. 
Brunetti, ‘machine, pro- 
gramming, control—and you have a 
definition of automation in four 
words, which also give you its his- 


powcr, 


tory.” 

Automation is a force school ad- 
ministrators must reckon with be- 
cause it is affecting the industrial 
and life of the United 
States. Automation, indeed, is con- 


economic 


vulsing our economy with change 

change in manufacturing methods, 
in occupations, in productivity 
When one plant produces a billion 


electric light bulbs a year with 230 


1956 
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people in contrast to the 75,000 
people needed two decades ago, the 
depth of the convolutions becomes 
apparent. According to the US. 
Labor Department, there is an “‘ad- 
venturous urgency” in industry. 

If the present rate of automation 
goes ahead unimpeded, 10 years 
from now one worker will be able 
to produce in five hours all that a 
worker now produces in two days. 
The habit of change and the inven- 
tion of invention in industry mean 
unprecedented material well being, 
says the Twentieth Century Fund in 
a study of America’s future. 

The American people will want 
to invest a part of all this new 
wealth in better education. To the 
administrator in step with the era 
of automation this chal- 
lenge to keep pushing up the school 


means a 


budget to enrich and broaden the 
curriculum and school services. The 
school budget of 1956 should look 
as outmoded in 1965 as a kerosene 
lamp appears today. 

Automation implies that people 
have to be educated te change—be- 
cause their jobs and their life will 
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be subject to change, both sudden 
Automation im 
plies that people have to be edu 


The three-day 


weekend is a distinct possibility 


and imperceptible 


cated for leisure. 
The 30 hour week is not far away 
that 


have to be educated for arts and 


Automation implies people 


for the appreciation of the arts. It 


may be one of education's great 
tasks to transfer the skill of working 
by hand because of necessity to do 
ing so for pleasure and creativity 
Automation implies that peopl 
have to be educated to understand 
not parts of things or processes, 
but their totality. The machine of 
the future will be making a com 
plete product. Should not the per- 
son be guided to understand the 
whole of the process? 
will bring what 
called the 


use of human beings.” 


Automation 
‘human 
This im 


plies an education reemphasizing 


someone has 


the worth of the individual. The 

automated shop will do the drudg- 

ery and the repetitive work. Man 

can be released for the full devel 

opment of his human capacities 
Schools 


been striving to 
ward these goals, but they 


have 
need 
some of that ‘adventurous urgency 
which is characterizing the material 
world today. 

There are indeed some pressing 
immediate problems for school ad 
First of all, 
look at voca- 
Washington, 


the federal vocational-education d 


ministrators automa 
tion demands a new 
tional education. In 


vision is already doing so. State di 


partments of education may also be 
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planning to reexamine and revamp 
their trade and industry education 
programs. 

The immediate need is to help 
retrain the worker who may find his 
skills becoming obsolete overnight 
or his job abolished. Industry and 
the unions are taking most of the 
responsibility for such retraining. 
But 


ingly toward the public vocational 


industry may look increas- 
schools. 

Not all workers will be affected 
by the automated machine. But 
those that are affected 
higher, not lower, types of skills. 
Automation makes less 
room for the unskilled worker, the 


will need 


and less 


low-grade clerical worker. In place 
of routine machine minders on the 
shop floor, there will be required 
people who can take the pulse of 
the machine and provide first aid 
when it is needed. 

At the end of congressional hear- 
ings on technological change, held 
last year before the Patman sub- 
committee, Representative Wright 
Patman said: “The most disturbing 
thing which came to the subcom- 
mittee’s attention was the near u- 


nanimous conclusion of the wit- 
nesses that the nation is faced witha 
threatened shortage of 
technicians, and skilled labor.” 


Here the high school is confront- 


scientists, 


ed with a great challenge—a chal- 
lenge to improve its offerings in 
mathematics and science; to 
strengthen its guidance services; to 
reassess its trade and industry and 
its business-education courses 


But it appears that the secondary 
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school may not be an institution 


capable of mecting the impact of 
automation. A new system of be« 
yond-the-high-school education may 
have this 
level, the area schools, of which 
we have too few, are being regard- 
ed as the most promising of the 


to be created. In new 


newer types of institutions to train 
producers for the age of automa- 
tion. In its full flowering the area 
school would offer not only post- 
high-school technical training but 
would be a 
young and old with a curriculum 


people’s college for 


geared to the needs of an automated 
society. 

The area school, the technical in 
stitute, the junior college, the com- 
these are 


munity college among 


the types of institutions we will 
need to expand if we are to r 
spond to advances in technology. 
And crowning this system of post 
secondary education would, of 
course, be the colleges and univer- 
sities, training people to take com- 
mand of the world of electronics, 


cybernetics, transistors, capacitors, 


and blueprints for automatic ma 


chines to build automatic machinery. 
The 


inevitably assist in the birth and 


schools at all levels must 
in the full development of the auto 
matic age. But what is it that schoo! 
men will be helping to bring to 
this globe? Will it be a generation 


of automatons? Or of selfoperating 


m3 
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Frankenstein monsters, with the 
ability to turn on their creators? A 
world made safe for an endless as 
sembly belt of products and more 
products? 

Let no visionary answer these 
questions We turn to the testimony 
of industrialists, labor leaders, and 
scientists taken by the Patman sub- 
committee in Congress: 

“In the America of the future, 
we will have more people in the sci- 
ences and professions. There will 
be more teachers and preachers; 
more artists, writers, and craftsmen 
to hand-fashion things of beauty. 
We will have 
ing for our elementary needs of 
food, and 


more people providing 


rewer people prov id 


clothing, and shelter, 
for our 
spiritual and cultural requirements. 

“In industries where automation 
is feasible, the monotonous repeti- 
tive jobs will be done by untiring, 
unfeeling machines. There will be 
fewer people using their physical 
strength and many more behind the 
scenes keeping the production de- 
VICES their 


mechanisms functioning. Man will 


and delicate control 
be the master of the machine rather 
than the servant 

“Life in America will be richer, 
better, more rewarding, with greater 


opportunities for th 


young, in- 

creased satisfaction for adults, and 

more tranquility and comfort for the 
PI / 

aged.’ co 


is predicted that more than 12 million clerical and 


production-line workers will find jobs connected with auto- 


mation in offices within 10 years. 





How Many Trouble-Makers? 


Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56 


In National Education Association Research Bulletin 


5 


7 HE misbehavior of children and 
youth appears to be one of the most 
critical social problems of our day. 
Newspaper accounts of juvenile 
gangsterism, stealing, armed assault, 
and even murder are being viewed 
with growing concern. Although 
the situation now seems to be worse 
than ever before, one must remem- 
ber that children and youth, in the 
eyes of their elders, have always 
been “going to the dogs.’ Getting 
conditions 


perspective on current 


because statistics on 
trends the 


complete nor fully reliable. The Na- 


tional Education Association, there- 


is not easy 


over years are neither 


fore, decided to ask 10,000 repre- 
sentative classroom teachers to giv 
their opinions on the present situa- 
tion. 

The findings were both good and 
bad. According to teachers, the 
great majority of young people can 
not be classified as juvenile delin- 
quents, yet the situation in certain 
types of homes, schools, and com- 
munities is alarming. For instance 
although two-thirds of the teachers 
said that trouble-makers accounted 
for less than one in 100 of their 
pupils, 28 percent of the teachers in 
our largest cities said that within 
the past 12 months at least one act 
of physical violence against a teacher 
had been committed by a pupil or 
pupils attending their schools. Al. 





Reported from National Education 
Association Research Bulletin, 
XXXIV (April, 1956), 2, 104-6. 
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most one-half of the teachers work- 
ing in schools in slum areas report- 
ed one or more acts of physical vio- 
lence against members within the 
same period. 

Teachers place a large share of 
the blame for pupil misbehavior on 
irresponsible parents, broken fami- 
lies, poor living conditions, and in- 
adequate parental supervision re- 
sulting from widespread employ- 
ment of mothers. They also say that 
overcrowded classes and the lack of 
special programs and facilities for 
academically and mentally retarded 
pupils can be held accountable for 
a large part of the trouble—condi- 
tions that only the taxpayers of 
America can do anything about. 

There follows here additional in- 
formation on pupil behavior as sum- 
marized by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, which, in cooperation with the 
NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, 
made the full report of their inves- 
tigation into pupils’ behavior as seen 
through the experience of their 
teachers. 

Sheer “bigness” of the education- 
al enterprise and trouble with pupils 
seem to go hand in hand. Teachers 
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in big school districts, in big 
schools, and with big classes, re- 
ported significantly more trouble 
with pupils than teachers in small 
school districts, in small schools, 
and with small classes. This was 
one of the clearest and most definite 
relationships established by this 
study. 
‘et, some of the data collected 
le evidence that big cities and 
Dy scicols can do much to offset 
the disadvantages that seem to come 
automatically with size. As, for ex- 
ample, in the matter of Halloween 
behavior. One promising result of 
the study was the typical classroom 
teacher's evaluation of trends here. 
There seemed to be a definite im- 
provement and it indicated that big 
cities and big schools can cope with 
a behavior problem, provided the 


community as a whole is willing to 


assume responsibility and enough 
people are willing to cooperate and 
help. Nevertheless the only sensible 
solution to the problem of excessive 


school and class size is more money, 
more teachers, and more classrooms. 

The teachers who have the most 
trouble with pupils today are those 
who are teaching in the junior- 
high-school Junior-high- 
school teachers have more trouble 
than senior-high-school _ teachers, 
and senior-high-school teachers 
more than elementary-school teach- 
ers. 

As classroom teachers 
older and gain experience, they tend 
to have less and less trouble with 
pupils. The percent of teachers re- 
porting no trouble-makers in their 


grades. 


become 


1956 
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classes was over twice as large 
among those with 20 to 24 years 
of experience as among those teach- 
ing their first year. Yet, sometime 
between 50 and 65 years of age and 
after having taught 25 to 30 years, 
the troubles of the typical classroom 
teacher begin to After 
reaching age 65, with 


increase. 
troubles 
pupils take a sharp upturn. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAUSES 


Neighborhoods in which there is 
a considerable mixture of residential 
and business or industrial property, 
which are dying or deteriorating 
rather than holding their own or 
growing, which contain many people 
of two or three different races, and 
in which living conditions are be- 
low average are likely to produce 
children and youth who create seri- 
ous problems in school. On the 
other hand, there appeared to be 
little or no relationship between the 
family-income level of the majority 
of pupils in a school and the quality 
that The 
evidence suggests that children of 


of behavior in school. 
average and somewhat above-aver- 
age income families behave as well 
if not better than children of high- 

Also, very little 
noted between the 
pupil behavior patterns reported 


income families 


difference was 


by teachers in the highest-income 
neighborhoods and teachers in the 
lowest-income neighborhoods 
Communities that have organized 
and operated high-quality recreation 
programs and effective programs for 
the spiritual and moral guidance of 
children and youth have reaped the 
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benefits of significantly better be 
havior in school. Another most im- 
portant factor is the degree to which 
parents are willing to cooperate 
with the school in solving problems 
involving their own children. In 
areas where teachers said 
almost always cooperate with the 
school in such matters, 49.2 percent 
they 


pare nts 


described the pupils were 
teaching as exceptionally well be- 
haved. The corresponding percent in 
areas where teachers said 
hardly ever cooperate was only 8.1. 

There is considerable evidence in 


the study that pupils of above- 


parents 


average intelligence cause consider- 
ably less trouble than do pupils of 
average or below-average intelli- 
gence. Thus, the belief that bright 
children cause the most trouble is 
based on exceptions rather than the 
general rule. 

Teachers in large school districts, 
as compared with those in small 
school districts, are less likely to 
have an important voice in deter- 
mining the discipline policies of 
their school and of their school dis- 
trict. And, those who have an im- 
less trouble 


portant voice 


with pupils than those who do not. 


report 


These findings suggest the advisa- 
bility of granting the teachers in the 
larger school districts more author- 
ity over the pupils in their classes 
and of giving them a more impor- 
tant voice in determining the policies 
that govern discipline. There cer- 
tainly should be more classroom 
teacher-administrator consultation 
on such problems in the larger 
schools and school districts 
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The study failed to provide sub- 
stantial that teacher or 
administrator authority to adminis- 
ter corporal punishment to pupils 
tends to reduce behavior problems. 
It is worth noting, however, that 
only 5.0 percent of the teachers in 


evidence 


school districts containing a million 
or more people actually have the 
authority to administer 
punishment whereas 49.1 percent 
think they should have it at the 
elementary-school level, 43.2 per- 
cent think they should have it at the 
junior-high-school level, and 28.2 
percent think they should have it at 
the senior-high-school level. 

An evaluation of 18 acts of mis- 
behavior occurring now as compared 
with 10 years ago—and 20 years 
ago—was made by the teachers in 
the study. There are three acts— 
impertinence and discourtesy to 
teachers, failure to do homework 
and other assignments, and drinking 
intoxicants—that definitely 
more frequently now than they did 
10 years ago. These three, plus steal- 
ing of a serious nature, sex offenses, 


corporal 


occur 


and cheating on homework, are defi 
nitely occuring more frequently now 
than they did 20 years ago. The 
teachers also indicated others that 
probably occur frequently 
than 10 and 20 years ago, but there 
are two acts they said definitely oc- 
cur less frequently than formerly: 
obscene scribling in lavatories and 
unorganized fighting. 

Certainly it must be stated that 
under present conditions in many 
communities children and youth 
cannot realize their rightful share of 


more 
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benefits from educational opportuni- 
ties. Actually in some communities 
and schools the confusion resulting 
makes effective 


from misbehavior 


teaching difficult. Conclusions re- 


garding the factors most frequently 
misbehavior in 


associated with 


school in the opinion of their class 
be 


Teachers associate mis- 


room teachers can, therefore, 
most useful 
behavior in school with the hom« 
the 


Undoubtedly, 


and family of children and 


youth irresponsible 
parents, unsatisfactory home condi- 
tions, and lack of parental super- 
vision due to mothers working out 
side the home, account for a large 


proportion of all the misbehavior 


I 
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in school. This feeling on the part 


of classroom teachers was evident 
not only in the statistics collected 
but also in the thousands of com 
ments sent in with the question 


If 


given one choice of the many ways 


naires classroom teachers were 
to improve behavior in school, th« 
majority of them would say: ‘‘First 
boys and girls competent 


give the 


fathers, mothers and 
feel 


mothers and fathers 


mothers and 


fathers who responsible for 
their children 
who care what happens to their chil 
dren, and mothers who stay hom« 
long enough to manage and guide 
their children in the right dire 


tion.” 2 


Misbehavior Does Not Necessarily Mean Delinquency 


THE truly delinquent child constitutes about one percent of 


our child population. The treatment of a delinquent child 


is as specialized as the treatment of a child with cancer 


or polio. Further, the behavior of the delinquent is not in 


frequently contagious to other children so that due to th 


presence of a few sick children, many children get into 


trouble, in homes, schools, and in th 


larger community 


Diagnosis of the delinquent child is a scientific process 


Every child who breaks a window is not a d linquent. It 1s 


extremely important that a distinction is made between the 


child who misbehaves and the 


Some 


child who 1s ill 


of the characteristics of the de linquent-prone child needing 


special help in the elementary schools are as follow 


persistent destructive behavior: observable and persistent 


sense of over-all discouragement 


extremely apath« tic in 


all social relationships; intense, persistent fears of animals 


space, etc. : 


after the age of five; 


pe rsistent 


lack bladder 


ersistent stuttering or other speech 


of bowel or control 


defects after the age of five; persistent failure to accomplish 


the learning tasks which are normal for his age 
Roser, editor, Newsletter of the National League 


Mark C 


grout 


to Promote School Attendance. 
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The Legal Risk 


Teachers and Tort Liability 


ROBERT R. HAMILTON 


In Legal Rights and Liabilities of Teachers 


<="F teachers act negligently and 
their acts result in pupil injury, 
they may be required to pay for the 
injury out of their own pockets. 
Negligent acts of this type are 
called torts, and the possibility of 
legal involvement by school person- 
nel in tort cases is very great indeed, 
and is increasing. Education has be- 
come big business. In addition to 
providing traditional instruction, 
schools are in the transportation 
business, the restaurant business, the 
entertainment business, the retailing 
business, and many others. In th 
instructional field 
are offered which daily subject pu 
pils to hazards. School personnel are 


prope r, courses 


working in all these activities and 
necessarily incur the risk of being 
held to have acted negligently if a 
student suffers injury. 

It is important to observe that it 1s 
only for damages or injuries caused 
by the negligence of district em- 
ployes, such as teachers, that sub- 
ject the employe to legal liability 
for damages. In other words, district 
employes do not guarantee that no 
injucies or damages will result from 
their acts. They assume the respon- 
sibility of acting only as a reason- 
ably prudent person would under 
the same or similar circumstances. 
Negligence has been defined as fail- 
ure so to act. 

Whether a district employe has 
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acted as a reasonably prudent person 
under the same or similar circum- 
stances depends on the circum- 
stances of each case. In court the 
judge or the jury considers all the 
facts of the case and determines 
whether the employe was negligent 
and whether his negligence caused 
the damage for which compensation 
is sought against the teacher. There 
is no rule-of-thumb for determining 
what is negligent action in all cases. 

The areas of greatest danger of 
liability of school personnel are ex- 
actly where one would expect to 
find them—in laboratories, in man- 
ual arts shops, and in athletic and 
physical education activities. A tragic 
laboratory case which arose in Cali- 
fornia is illustrative. Students were 
performing an experiment in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. Direc- 
tions in the laboratory manual were 
not followed by the students. The 
instructor was in a position where 
he could have observed the process 
being employed by them. An explo- 


sion occurred and a student was 
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seriously injured. A suit by the in- 
jured student against the district for 
damages was successful. 

California is one of three states 
in which districts are liable: for 
damages caused by acts of district 
employes. The court criticized the 
school administration for requiring 
students to perform such experi- 
ments, and that if stu- 
dents are to be subjected to such 


indicated 


dangers, the strictest supervision 
must be exercised over them if a 
district is to escape liability. The in- 
structor was not sued in this case 
since recovery could be had against 
the district. However, there would 
appear to be little doubt that the 
teacher would have been liable had 


he been joined in the suit. 


CERTAIN CASES 


Instructors in physical education 
and coaches of athletic tearns have 
been found to be personally liable 
under certain circumstances. Their 
cases are important, not only to 
such persons, but also to teachers 
whose duties include playground 
supervision. The law does not ex- 
pect the impossible from a teacher 
It recognizes that even in the sim- 
plest games accidents will occur. It 
is only from injury which might 
result from unusually dangerous ac- 
tivities that the supervising teacher 
is legally obliged to exercise reason- 
able care to protect the children 
under his charge. 

But all possibilities for negligent 
action and personal liability of 
school people do not lie in the shop, 
laboratory, or gymnasium. They 
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exist in the classroom as well. A 
case which arose in Detroit will il- 
lustrate the possibility of legal lia- 
bility on the part of a teacher de- 
spite the fact that, in this case, the 
teacher was not held liable. In a 
class in nature study, a teacher re- 
quired her pupils to care for cer- 
tain plants, some suspended from 
the ceiling in boxes. An eight-year- 
old girl was directed to water some 
of the plants. Not being tall enough 
to reach them, she procured a chair 
on which she stood, and used a 
glass milk bottle to water the plants. 
She fell from the chair, the glass 
bottle broke on the concrete floor, 
and the child was cut severely. 

The teacher knew the child was 
using the milk bottle to perform 
her appointed duties. Fortunately 
for the teacher, the jury held that 
she was not negligent, hence not 
liable. The soundness of this deci- 
sion may well be doubted. It may 
be argued very plausibly that the 
teacher did not act reasonably under 
all the circumstances. 

Even permitting “horse-play’”’ by 
pupils carries possible legal dangers 
to teachers. A single tragic case 
which arose in South Dakota illus- 
trates this point. A high school had 
an organization composed of boys 
who had lettered in athletics. The 
superintendent of schools gave the 
coach permission to use the gymna- 
sium for a club initiation ceremony. 
At one point in the ceremony it was 
the custom to give the candidate a 
slight electric shock whereupon he 
would leap from the chair to the 
merriment of the assembled breth- 
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ren. Unfortunately, a boy being ini- 
tiated on this occasion was electro 
cuted. The coach was held personally 
liable for the boy's death 

The Supreme Court of South Da 
kota pointed out that the coach 
actively parti ipated in the initiation 
ceremony, that it was he who test 
ed the 


that he must, therefore, be charged 


electrical connections, and 
with the responsibility for the boy’s 
death. 

In the great majority of states, 
the legal right of a teacher to inflict 
reasonable corporal punishment is 
clear. Assuming that corporal pun 
ishment is not prohibited by statute 
or regulation, the courts have said 
that a teacher is, within reasonable 
bounds, the substitute for the par- 
ent, exercising authority delegated 
to the teacher, and under such del 
gated authority inflict cor 
poral punishment on the pupil. 
Within this limit, he has the au- 


thority to determine the gravity of 


may 


the offense, and to mete out to th 
offender the punishment which h« 
thinks his 
All of the courts agree that a teach- 


conduct justly merits 
er will not be permitted to deal 
brutally with a pupil so as to en- 
danger his life, limb, or health. 
From a purely legal point of 
view, even in states in which cor- 
poral punishment is permitted, a 
teacher who resorts to it assumes 
substantial legal risks. When a po 


tential case of corporal punishment 


appears on the horizon, let the 
teacher study the matter well. It 
may be that by the time he has 


thought it out, he will have devised 
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a better means of handling the 
problem and decided not to inflict 
corporal punishment after all. 
School patrols have been in oper- 
ation in this country for 30 years 
or more. More than 3000 communi- 
ties have operated them. It seems in- 
credible that during the long his- 
tory of patrols, no case involving 
them appears to have reached the 
appellate courts. Either no cases 
have arisen or they have been settled 
courts. 


that 


in lower courts or out of 
It does not follow, however, 
school patrol operation does not 
have legal implications. Admitting 
the educational value to certain 
pupils of school-patrol operation, 
legal dangers inherent in the opera- 
tion should be recognized and 
guarded against. 

Certainly, placing a child on pa- 
trol in a position of danger would 
be negligent. The same would be 
true if irresponsible pupils were se- 
lected for patrol duty. The main 
inquiry, the answer to which we do 
not presently have, is this: Is it 
“reasonably prudent’ to charge an 
immature child with the responsi- 
bility of conducting groups of chil- 
dren across busy thoroughfares? | 
have the temerity to suggest that 
such action by school personnel is 


not “reasonably prudent.” 


ANOTHER RISK 
This is another risk which should 
‘not be imposed on teachers. Legal 
dangers involved in patrol opera- 
tions have been recognized in some 
states—W isconsin Utah, for 
example—and special statutes have 


and 
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teachers 
of their 


been 


against the consequences 


enacted protecting 
negligent acts in school operations. 
It is submitted that school patrols 
be abolished or their operation 
greatly modified. The public should 
insist on police protection of its 
children during the period of their 
crossing of dangerous intersections, 
and should accept no less protection 
for the children of the community. 
The business of education has be- 
come so large that it is palpably un- 
fair to impose on teachers and ad- 
ministrators the risks involved in 
their respective positions. At least 
four states—Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Wyoming 
have enacted so-called ‘save harm- 
less” statutes for the protection of 
teachers. These laws require or per- 
mit districts to pay judgments recov. 
ered against teachers. They also re- 
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quire or permit districts to defend 
teachers in suits against them for 
damages caused by their negligent 
acts while in the course of their 
teaching duties. This is enlightened 
legislation and should be adopted 
widely. It is submitted that teachers’ 
organizations owe it to their mem- 
bers to urge state legislatures to en- 
act such laws. 

Laws imposing tort liability on in- 
dividuals responsible for the school 
program are obsolete and cannot be 
defended in a modern society. Dis- 
tricts should be required to pro- 
tect their teachers and cover them- 
selves with appropriate insurance. It 
is unfair to everyone concerned to 
attempt to operate a modern edu- 
cational program under “Model T”’ 
tort liability laws. “Save harmless” 
statutes should be mandatory in na- 


ture: not merely permissive. a 


<=" GNORANCE is no excuse in breaking the law. Yet 
every day probably thousands of teachers break some law 
through ignorance. A recent survey of a large Georgia school 
showed that none of the teachers of that school knew about 
the nine special days we are required by law to observe 
in our Georgia schools. Of course the majority had ob- 
served Thanksgiving Day, Lee's Birthday, Georgia Day, 
Washington's Birthday; but few even knew the correct date 
of Uncle Remus Day, Arbor and Bird Day, Alexander H. 
Stephens’ Birthday, and Crawford W. Long's Birthday. 
The law requires, however, that we observe these days with 


“appropriate exercises’ in school. The same survey deter- 
mined that only one teacher knew the Georgia law requiring 
that “on Temperance Day at least two hours shall be devot- 
ed in the public schools to a program, which shall be edu- 
cational in nature, teaching the good of temperance and pro- 
hibition, and the evils of intemperance and disobedience to 
law.”’—Pauline D. Smith in Georgia Education Journal. 
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Attitudes Must Be Changed 


Partnership with Parents 


S. R. Laycock 


In The ATA Magazine 


Jopay the schools are under 
fire, and many principals and teach- 
ers feel frustrated in attempting to 
carry out their educational responsi- 
bilities. Frankly, we teachers had 
best ask ourselves how much of this 
is our own fault. Has our assump- 
tion been that the policies regarding 
the aims of the school, curriculum, 
methods of discipline, quality of 
teaching, administrative devices, and 
nature of the school plant and equip- 
ment are chiefly our responsibility 
as educational leaders, and that the 
layman should keep his hands off 
such matters? If so, we are asking 
for trouble. 

In the last analysis, in a democ- 
racy, parents and the public deter- 
mine all the major school policies. 
This is done not only through 
school boards which represent the 
will of the people but even more 
strongly through public opinion. 

Let us make no mistake about the 
matter. The public determines the 
aims and objectives of its schools. 
If the public wants the elementary 
school to do nothing but teach the 
“3 R’s,” that will be what it will 
do. If it wants the high school to 
“train the mind’’—in the sense of 
the intellect only—that is what the 
high school will attempt to do. 

In like manner, the public deter- 
mines the general nature of the 
school curriculum. If the public 
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doesn’t want art or music taught in 
the schools, they won't be taught. 
If, on the other hand, the public 
wants safety education, or religious 
education or agriculture, or home 
economics taught in the schools, 
they will be taught. 


NOT A VACUUM 

The purpose, nature, and quality 
of discipline in the schools also re- 
flect public opinion. Discipline is 
not something that occurs in a 
vacuum; rather it reflects the view- 
point of the society in which it is 
exercised. Even the quality of teach- 
ing is determined by the public. 
Surely it is because the public thinks 
of teaching as “pouring from a big 
jug into a little mug’”—as an in- 
formation pouring process—that, in 
some places in Canada, a youngster 
with a Grade X or XI education 
and with no teacher-training, or six 
weeks of training, is put in charge 
of the development of children for 
five days a week for ten months a 
year. At the same time, the same 
parents will not allow a doctor to 
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treat their child’s body without 
seven to 11 years of training be- 
yond high school. 

The public determines, also, in a 
general way, the administrative de- 
vices and regulations of the school. 
The public’s views about such things 
as methods of reporting to parents, 
home work, grading and promoting, 
examinations, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities influence greatly school prac- 
tices. Occasionally, principals try to 
deceive themselves into thinking 
that, by shutting parents out from 
discussing these things, they have 
avoided trouble and can get their 
way. Denying parents the 
chance to discuss these things 
doesn’t prevent the men from mum- 
bling in their beards or the women 
from attacking school practices over 
their tea cups. And make no mis- 
take, parents’ and the public’s at- 
titudes with regard to these matters 
can nullify, or at least make ineffec- 
tive, the best-laid plans and pro- 
cedures of the most conscientious 


own 


principal. 

And, when it comes to school 
plant and school equipment, the 
public very often directly deter- 
mines the quality of these since it 
may have to vote for them and pay 
for them. 


PUBLIC BACKING 


If this point of view is correct, 
then teachers must, in order to get 
on with their job, have the backing 
of public opinion. They must re- 
alize that schools can’t be much 
better than the public opinion on 
which they rest and that, if depart- 
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ment of education officials, princt- 
pals, and teachers go far ahead of 
public opinion, they will be pulled 
up short. 

The only certain way, then, of 
having wise school policies with re- 
spect to the aims of the school, its 
curriculum, discipline, equipment, 
administrative devices, and the qual- 
ity of its teachers lies in an en- 
lightened public opinion, which 
results from study and discussion of 
educational Sometimes 
principals, realizing that the parents 
should know more about the school, 
try to educate them. They send 
home mimeographed materials ex- 


matters. 


plaining the school’s policies or 
they call the parents together to tell 
them what the school is doing. But 
modern educational theory holds 
that teaching is more than telling. 
Skillful teachers know that pupils 
learn most effectively when they 
participate actively in the lesson— 
that the ideal class is a cooperative 
group where teacher and pupils to- 
gether—and I mean together—are 
thinking through a problem or pur- 
suing an activity. While this is true 
of the learning of academic ma- 
terial, it is even more true where 
the changing of attitudes and feel- 
ings is involved. If parents and the 
public are to get new viewpoints re- 
garding the aims of education, the 
kind of discipline to be used, the 
importance of well-trained teachers, 
and the kind and quality of admin- 
istrative devices and school equip- 
ment necessary for the child's best 
development, they must study these 
problems cooperatively. 
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It is because of this that I am a 
home-and-school man. The primary 
job of a home and school associa 
tion is to be a study and discussion 
group where teachers, parents, and 
other citizens study and discuss 
such problems as: what schools are 
for, what children and adolescents 
are like, how best to develop young- 
sters 
munity. This will include discuss- 


in home, school, and com- 
ing the objectives of schools, the na- 
ture and extent of individual differ- 
ences, and the educational implica- 
tions of such differences, school dis- 
cipline, the need for well-trained 
teachers, the nature of the curricu- 
lum, administrative devices, and 
the school equipment needed to 
promote the best development of 
boys and girls. 

Admittedly, home and school as 
sociations do not always do a good 
job. Some become chiefly social or- 
ganizations or general community 
clubs to view slides on Mexico or to 
hear a lecture on Egyptian politics 
Occasionally, an association tries 
to run the school or to become a 
grievance committee. However, the 
worst sin of all is that the home 
and school association become chiefly 
a ladies’ aid to the principal to raise 
money to buy school equipment 


Unfortunately, some school princi 
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pals encourage this and discourage 
the long-range and valuable func- 
tion of a home and school associa- 
tion, that of being a study club 
on educational policies. The latter 
type of association will bring strong 
support to a far-seeing and wise 
principal. 

What can be done if a home and 
school association is off the track? 
It is my conviction, based on wide- 
spread experience and observation 
of home and school associations in 
every part of Canada, that the kind 
and quality of such associations de- 
pends on the point of view and the 
wise guidance of the principal, more 
than on any other single factor. 

As teachers, we have the choice 
of accepting the inevitable partner- 
ship of parents and the public so far 
as educational policies go and of 
trying to see that such policies grow 
out of intelligent study and discus- 
sion, or to be the “whipping boy” 
of the prejudice, ignorance, and 
emotional reactions of individuals, 
often highly placed individuals, in 
our communities. The school which 
is buttressed by a strong public opin- 
ion based on knowledge and good 
will can hope to solve its problems, 
for, like the house in the Bible, it is 
founded on a rock rather than on 
sand. s 


Pence school-community relations exist largely in 
»00ks and magazine articles. It yet remains to put good ideas 
into action. Here lies the heart of the problem of progress 
in American education. To become a leader who puts proper 
school-community relations into action is the challenge and 
opportunity for every principal —Robert N. Chenault. 
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When to Soft-Pedal? 


What Is the Press Doing to Teenagers? 


KARIN WALSH 


In National Parent-Teacher 


“Jum 


+ 


gan 
made a group out of them in order 


trouble with teenagers be- 


when some smart salesman 
to sell bobby sox. This statement 
probably couldn’t be documented, 
but somewhere along the line that’s 
what happened. Maybe it wasn’t a 
smart salesman, and maybe it wasn't 
bobby sox he wanted to sell, but it 
really doesn’t make any difference. 

Previously there were groups 
within teenagers. They could be 
divided into city kids and country 
kids. There were groups that had 
freckles or pimples or lived on the 
wrong side of the tracks. But now 
in the year 1956 we have them all 
lumped into one club. A teenager 
is a teenager and has to be dealt 
with along with the veterans, the 


labor unions, the Democrats, and 
the Republicans. 

By becoming a group, teenagers 
as such become news. Their antics 
(and by now they have acquired 
them), their fashions (now on the 
designers’ boards with seasonal 
regularity), and even their ideas on 
political questions are reported dili- 
gently by the press. This is as it 
should be. For here is a general area 
of public interest 

As in 


news about teenagers arouses vary 
all the 


other areas of interest, 


from 


ing reactions, way 


hearty approval to head-shaking 


disapproval. No one objects when 
PI J 
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1-H Club members pour into a city 
and their wares and their talents are 
reported. This is constructive news 
Nor is there 

graduation 


about young people 
objection when 


any 
their annual bow and 


stories make 


outstanding students are awarded 


scholarships. The space the press 
gives to marble tournaments, high- 
school sports, and even to panty 
raids is considered meet and just 

But when the press ‘does things” 
to teenagers it is always in the area 
of crime, delinquency, or hooligan- 
ism. Some people—among them 
judges, social workers, and teachers 

agree that the less said about such 


youthful activities, the better 


NO BLACKOUT 


It was about 10 years ago that I 
attended a meeting of editors called 
the Cook County 

They 


promise from the press that names 


by officials of 
Juvenile Court wanted a 
of juveniles would not be used in 
crime or delinquency stories. Their 
chief argument was that such pub 
licity only goads youngsters on to 
bigger crimes just to get into the 
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limelight and that efforts at rehabili- 
tation could best be conducted in 
secrecy. No newspaper could agree 
to any blanket blackout of the sort 
suggested but eventually some rules 
were made. These vary from paper 
to paper. The Sun-Times rules on 
these matters are contained in our 
style book. 

It’s pretty difficult to keep some- 
thing a secret today. Just two 
months ago in a prosperous and en- 
lightened suburb of Chicago some 
teenagers robbed a church of its 
Sunday collection, which amounted 
to hundreds of dollars. Under our 
rules we did not publish the names 
of the boys. But I wonder how 
much good it did? All the high- 
school students knew who they 
were, and the case was common gos- 
sip among the teenagers. Certainly 
keeping a story out of the news- 
papers is no guarantee that the facts 
won't become known. More often 
than not they will get garbled pass- 
ing over the back fence. 


FOR INFORMATION 

There isn’t any way the average 
citizen can inform himself sufh- 
ciently about his community except 
through an alert and fearless press. 
Too often uninterested and unin- 
formed parents are content to drop 
the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency in the laps of the schools 
and the social agencies. And too 
often the overloaded harassed teach- 
ers and social workers find them- 
selves with a situation beyond their 
resources to control. 


An alert newspaper with sufh- 
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cient courage and independence can 
at least sound the alarm long 
enough in advance to let the par- 
ents know that there is a problem— 
and that they, the parents, if so 
inclined, can do something about it. 

Instead of worrying about what 
the press does to teenagers we might 
better ask what the press does for 
teenagers. Consider, for example, 
what a newspaper can do for them 
through its editorial pages. Here 
are a few sentences from the Sun- 
Times chief editorial writer: 
There are, of course, some news- 
papers that approach all juvenile 
crime problems with a throw-’em-in- 
jail-and-toss-away-the-key attitude. 
But editors are fathers and members 
of the community too. They are as 
interested as are the sociologists in 
finding out the causes of juvenile 
crime and in preventing crime. 
Often it is the enlightenment and 
the encouragement given on a news- 
paper's editorial pages that serve to 
promote in public officials a health- 
ier regard for those who believe in 
professional treatment for young of- 
fenders.” 


CRITICS ARE WRONG 
Among our critics are those who 
say that the press publishes only the 
bad things that teenagers do and 
thus throw the whole problem out 
of perspective. This is patent non- 
sense and can easily be disproved 
by reading the papers. Sometimes 
the teenagers themselves use this 
argument in an effort to get pub- 


‘licity for a favorite project. They 


call the city desk and declare: ‘You 
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are always publicizing the bad 


things teenagers do. Wouldn't you 
like to print a story about something 
good that we are doing?” 

It takes only a few minutes and a 
few questions to make the insistent 
youngster back down and admit that 
he can’t think of any one bad thing 
the press has printed about teen- 
agers in the last 24 hours—or for 
that matter, 24 days. 

Which brings me to another 
point: These critics of the press 
just don’t read the papers, or if they 
do they don’t remember what they 
read. And this goes not only for 
the adult critics but for the teen- 
agers themselves. 

Recently I happened on a group 
of teenagers in my living room (I 
have a teenaged daughter and a 
teenaged son). They were disturbed 
over an assignment they had been 
given at school, having to do with 
gathering information about certain 
national and world problems. They 
were distraught. They couldn’t find 
the information anywhere. 

I sent one of them to the base- 
ment to bring up a week’s discarded 
newspapers, and 
hour I showed them how to find al- 
most everything they were looking 
for. They simply hadn't bothered to 
consult their daily university. 


in less than an 


THE MANY FEATURES 
Besides keeping him posted on 
what’s going on in the world, a 
newspaper tries to help the teen- 
ager in many other ways, if he will 
only stop long enough to be bene- 
fited. Just look at the array of help 
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most newspapers offer: fashion and 
beauty information; etiquette col- 
umns of special interest to young 
people; stuff-—all, about 
stamps, cameras, new recordings, 
movies; party ideas; new ideas for 
school lunches; to say nothing of 
crossword puzzles, short stories, and 
other entertainment features. From 
time to time, too, many newspapers 
reprint, in installment form, cur- 
rent books that are of particular in- 
terest and value to young people. 
Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing and popular features for teen- 
agers these days is the old advice-to- 
the-lovelorn Nowadays 
these columns are more like per- 
sonal-problem clinics than anything 
else and, as such, they have a great 
attraction for the teens. Through the 
published letters and replies the 


hobby 


column. 


youngsters can put themselves in a 
great many situations that might 
confront them and get advice on 
how to deal with them. 

But that is neither here nor there. 
The press is not the cause of juve- 
nile delinquency, nor can the press 
solve the problems that beset our 
young people today. Whatever con- 
cerns the community concerns the 
press. Newspaper reporters are on 
hand wherever community problems 
are aired. More than that, they are 
willing to join in civic efforts to 
curb whatever influences push young 
people toward delinquency. But in 
the last analysis it’s up to the par- 
ents and then the teachers, in the 
order named. Maybe that’s one rea- 
son why we have a parent-teacher 


organization! ° 











For Sturdy Bodies 


Feed the Children 
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7 HE school lunch influences the 
health and well-being of our fu- 
ture citizens and, therefore, con- 
cerns deeply all community mem- 
bers. Federal funds have given im- 
petus to the expansion of school 
food service and have established 
a nutritional meal standard to meet 
the needs of growing children. The 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture administers this federal 
service and has delegated to the 
state-educational agencies the re 
sponsibility for running the school- 
lunch and special-milk programs in 
all schools within their boundaries. 
The 


runs the 


Department of Agriculture 


programs in _ private 
schools when state laws do not per 
mit payment of public funds 

School authorities sponsoring the 
programs in all public and non- 
profit-private schools of high- 
school grade and under, agree to 
five basic premises. These are: to 
operate food service in their schools 
on a nonprofit basis; provide meals 
which meet nutritional requir: 
ments established by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture; to serve full 


meals without cost or at reduced 
rates to children unable to pay the 
full cost of the lunch; to keep ade- 
quate records of food service opera- 
tion, and to purchase foods for use 
in the program which are locally 


and nationally plentiful. 


K. Elizabeth Lamson is Assistant, 
School Lunch Administration, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, State 
Education Department, Albany, 
New York. Reported from The 
School Executive, LXXVI (Septem- 
1956), 19-20. 
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The meal pattern established un- 
der the School Lunch Act provides 
one-third to one-half of the daily 
nutritional standards for the grow- 
ing child. Called the Type A 
Lunch, it consists of: two ounces of 
lean meat, poultry, fish or cheese, 
or one egg, or one-half cup of 
cooked dry beans or peas, or four 
tablespoons of peanut butter ; which 
is to be served with three-fourths 
cup of vegetables and/or fruit, one 
or more portions of bread or muf- 
fins made of whole-grain cereal or 
enriched flour, two teaspoons of 
butter or fortified margarine and 
one-half pint of whole milk as a 
beverage. This basic pattern is 
readily adapted to food tastes of 
different regions and age levels 

Research has shown that the av- 
erage home diet is low in protein 
and Vitamins A and C.' The 
schools, therefore, are encouraged 
to insure an adequate supply of 
these in daily 
Cash payments, made monthly on 
submission of a claim stating the 


nutrients menus. 
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PEED THE 


number of meals served, aid 
schools in purchasing food for 
Type A lunches. 

A well-balanced meal served at 
school provides opportunities for 
relating classroom teaching to ac- 
tual food health practices 
Menu planning of lunchroom 
meals in foods; 
balancing a budget for low cost 
prac- 


and 


increases interest 


meals provides arithmetic 
tice; selecting foods which com- 
bine well in color and texture can 
be the basis of an art lesson. 
Through their manner and the 
quality of food they serve, school- 
lunch may 
children’s enjoyment of the meal 
and interest them in developing de- 
sirable food habits. The manager 
of the lunch program should be ca- 
pable of directing her helpers in 
preparing and serving an appealing 
meal so that the children will learn 
to accept the wide variety of foods 
that 
diet. Her ability to plan coopera- 
tively with administrative and in- 


workers increase the 


contribute to a well-balanced 


structional personnel directly af- 
fects the educational values realized 
from the lunch program. 

The 
enterprise requiring efficient man- 
agement. Efficient 
cludes the provision of adequate 


school lunch is a business 


management in- 


and well-planned equipment. Plan- 
ning of work schedules, training of 
personnel to prepare foods with the 
minimum of waste and to make the 
best use of time and equipment, 


purchasing large quantities of food 
and other supplies, keeping records 


that aid in control of food costs 
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and the supervision of many other 
phases of food-service management 
require experience and training. 

To encourage the widest accept- 
ance of the meal, making it avail- 
able to all, the price charged should 
be no greater than the families in 
the community can afford to pay. 
Twenty-five cents is an average 
price in most sections of the coun- 
try. 

Apportionment of federal money 
among the states on the basis of 
the number of children and per- 
income furnished 
sufficient funds for pay 
the maximum amount of nine cents 


capita has not 


them to 


per meal as provided in the Nation- 
al School Act. The rise in 
the number of schools providing 
lunch facilities and the growing 
schooi population has further re- 
per 


Lunch 


duced the amount available 
meal. Many states have voted sup- 
plemental funds to maintain the 
nine-cent maximum; others have 
prorated payments on the basis of 
local need or lowered the rate for 
each meal. Even the proposed in- 
crease in the federal appropriation 
states to 


from 


allow 


will not pay the 


maximum amount federal 
funds 

Local school authorities provide 
funds to difference 


between the federal-state reimburse- 


make up the 
ment plus the amount paid by the 
child and the actual value of the 
meal. As long as the children ob- 
tain educational values from it, the 
board of education expenditure is 
justified as for any other educa- 


tional cost to the school. * 





Our Words Come Home to Roost 


Mr. Jargon Handles a Problem Case 


ROBERT LUMSDEN 


In The Clearing House 


‘€ HARLEY,” said I, fixing the 
junior before me with a stern eye, 
“Miss Brown tells me you haven't 
been meeting our standards lately. 
She says you have been uncoo 
ative about homework 
you have been 
Furthermore, 


per- 
that 


under-achieving. 


and 


she says you have 
been a disturbing elernent in her 
class and habitually tardy. Quite 
frankly, we are thinking in terms 
of dismissal for you unless you 
can learn to adjust to the class- 
room situation and begin working 
up to capacity.” 

Charley cracking his 
gum for a moment and stared un- 
believingly at me. I think he 
knew that Ogdon High wanted to 


st op ped 


maintain its rate. 
“But Mr. Jargon,” he complained, 
“you know that Miss Brown and 
I have a personality conflict. And 


besides, I think I am merely on a 


low dropout 


lateau of learning at the moment.”’ 
£ 


I dropped my gaze, for I rec- 
ognized the 
statement about the 
conflict. I fully realized that Miss 
Brown had negative 
traits and that 
failed to understand her students 
But I remained professional and 
said, “I want you to know, Char- 
ley, that Miss Brown and I are in 
agreement that your pattern of re- 


truth in Charley's 


pe rsonality 


character 


she sometimes 


sponse iS poor. I know that Miss 
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Brown has done everything possi- 
ble to further the learning process 
for you. She has blocked out areas 
of study that have a high corres- 
pondence rate with your areas of in- 
terest and has sought to increase 
your basic skills. She is doing ev- 
erything in her power to make 
your learning experience challeng- 
ing and meaningful and to pre- 
pare you for life. 

“A part of the classroom situ- 
ation.”” There was the rub. Char- 
ley had had a traumatic experience 
earlier in the year that rendered 
him impotent in a formal class- 
room. And, unfortunately, Miss 
Brown had not seen the matter in 
the proper frame of reference. She 
had immediately stereotyped Char- 
ley as uncommunicative. Miss 
Brown was an older teacher, and 
it was common gossip in the teach- 
ers’ lounge that she was not pro- 
gressively minded. She simply nev- 
er tried to make her classroom a 
life situation, and she scoffed at 
teaching the whole child. 

But, Miss Brown had her qual- 
ities. And in all fairness to her I 
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had to admit that Charley's real 
trouble stemmed from the home 
situation. His was a broken home 
and one in which there was in- 
tense sibling rivalry. This was the 
negative aspect of the situation, 
for intelligence-wise Charley was a 
gifted child who should have been 
a high achiever. I had looked over 
his test battery just this morning 
and had run a profile on him. I 
had gone over his IQ, his Iowa, 
and even his Seashore. I had 
checked percentiles closely and 
found that he rated above his age 
group. Here at Ogdon his leader- 
ship qualities hadn’t been given 
proper recognition by his contem- 
poraries, and he therefore 
frustrated. It seemed we simply 
had to find a way to give him se- 
curity and a sense of accomplish- 
ment. 

I turned my attention to Charley 
once again as he stood biting a 
nail. “I wish we could cope with 
your mental block,” said I. “There 
seems to be no question that you 
are disturbed, even maladjusted. 
But I think you that 
you are not making maximum ef- 
fort in fulfilling assignments. In 
fact, despite your excellent test 
scores, Miss Brown speaks of you 
as a slow and 
have a short attention span. I have 
had occasion to collate all the data 
on you and know personally that 
you could do better than you have 
if you would only apply yourself 
Now just why is it that you aren't 
measuring up to your capabilities?” 

Charley ceased biting his nail 


was 


will admit 


learner says you 
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and looked at me rather sullenly. 
“I think that part of my problem 
is that I'm a transfer and haven't 
been fully accepted here by my 
peers.” Angrily he continued, 
‘That has left me without a sense 
of belonging. Then, too, there has 
been a disruption of my continuity 
of study. And while I don’t want 
to talk about a teacher,” he said, 
“I don’t at all agree with Miss 
Brown's educational philosophy. 
Why, she still thinks literature is 
life. And she never delegates au- 
thority or tries to establish rapport 
her students. All the kids 
agree that democratic 
either. They also say that she has 
no idea of student potential. Then, 


with 
she isn't 


her primary aims aren't clear cut, 


and’ she is completely unconcerned 
with concomitant learning. I wish 
I were back at 
where I had a good teacher and 
where I was integrated with my 
ability group and had an enriched 


my old school 


program which developed a satis- 
factory life in terms of attainable 
goals.” 

As Charley finished his some- 
what truculent speech, I realized 
the full extent of the rehabilitation 
problem facing me if he were to 
be made into a useful and produc- 
tive member of the school com- 
munity. But there seemed no point 
in continuing at the present, so I 
turned to him and said, “You are 
Charley.” Tiredly I 
reached for the car- 


dismissed, 
turned and 
bons and began setting down the 

y interview in tripli- 
cate. a 


results of my 





Hundreds of Applicants 


Who Says Teacher Shortage? 


In Changing Times 


Peovre keep talking about the 
shortage of teachers. In a handful 
of communities, however, there ar« 
enough teachers—and good ones, 
too. The reason is simple: decent 
pay. Raise teachers’ salaries, an’: 
shortage becomes a smrplus. 
Take a look at Long Beach 

a resort that 
from a population of 25,000 on the 


city draws students 
south shore of Long Island. It pays 


its 250 teachers salaries that are 
among the highest in the country 
New teachers this year will receive 
$4,000 to start, which is the aver 
age salary paid all public-school 
teachers in the United States last 


year. Financial rewards in Long 
Beach now go up to $8,900 for a 
teacher with a doctor's degree and 
15 years experience. 

Last summer Long Beach had 700 
applicants for ten jobs. And in the 
past six years only two teachers hav 
left the school system for teaching 
jobs elsewhere 


Dr. David G_ Salten. 


Beach's superintendent of schools 


Long 


doesn't foresee any letup in the 
number of applicants, either. For in 
1958, at the end of the city’s present 
three-year schedule of salary in 
creases, a beginning tear he r with a 
bachelor’s degree will start at 
$4,600 and will receive annual $250 
increases until his pay check hits 
$8,100. A teacher with a 


master s$ 








Reported from Changing Times, 
The Kiplinger Magazine, X (Sep- 
tember, 1956), 41-42. 


degree will start at $5,000 in 1958, 
and his salary will be $8,500 after 
15 years. A teacher with a doctor's 
degree will get $6,000 to start and 
will be drawing $9,500 at the end 
of 15 

In addition, Long Beach rewards 
its faculty members with as much 
as $1,080 for supervising extracur- 
Military service 


ycars. 


ricular activities. 
and advanced study between the 
master’s and doctor's degrees also 
are recognized on payday. 

The average salary of Long Beach 
teachers is $6,400, a figure which 
Dr. Salten says is low because of 
the number of new young teachers 

At the other end of the scale, two 
Arkansas and Mississippi, 
paid their teachers an average of 
less than $2,300 last year. Five other 
states, Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Carolina, 
paid less than $3,000. 

California and New York, with 
the nation’s highest teacher salaries, 
paid averages of $5,000 and $5,150 
income 


states, 


still not high by most 
standards and not so high, either, 
for two such wealthy states. 

Long Beach's 700 applicants were 


by no means all young men and 
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women just out of college. Dr. Sal- 
ten received letters from several col- 
lege and university faculty mem- 
bers, from a department chairman 


private school, 


well-known f 


at a 


from an assistant registrar at a 


metropolitan college, and from 
scores of mathematics and science 
teachers, some of whom held doa 
torates. Many of them admitted in 
their applications that they wanted 
to teach at Long Beach in order to 
make more money. 

Any school offering such enticing 
financial rewards would undoubt- 
edly get a rush of prize applicants 
for teaching jobs. Long Beach re- 
ceived plenty of free publicity be- 
considered merely 


cause salaries 


normal in other professions made 


front-page news in many parts of 


the country when they were offered 
to teachers. 

It does take a lot of money to pay 
teachers well, and Long Beach prob- 
ably can afford it better than most 
communities. But the 
taxpayers haven't always been will 


even there 


good sal- 


ing to give their teachers ; 
Aries. 

Dr. Salten says that supporters of 
higher salaries have been working 
steadily for quite a few years and 
that now most of the people think 
this way: “Every dollar we put into 
education is the best investment we 
can make 
investment. At 
meeting of the city’s board of edu- 


up 


It's not an expenditure 


its an one recent 


cation, got and in- 
sisted that a fourth psychologist be 
added to the staff. 


“The kind of teacher our chil 


taxpayt rs 
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need,”’ the superintendent 
states, “is the kind who can afford 


to buy a book whenever he wants 


dren 


to, go to a concert or a play fairly 


often, take an extended vacation 


once a and travel abroad at 
least once or twice during his career. 
“He should be able to send his 


children to college without suffer- 


year 


ing undue financial hardship, and, 
in general, should have a standard 
with his 


of living commensurate 


role in the community—without 
having to resort to part-time, after- 
school and summer jobs in order to 


make ends mect.’ 


NO 


Dr. Salten 
that his city’s high salaries are no 
teacher 


CURE-ALL 


is the first to admit 


general cure-all for the 
shortage. If all schools started pay 
ing as well right now, he says, the 
shortage would be just as great as 
any place else. It is part of a larger 
shortage of trained manpower, on 
that affects most of the professions 
Even if enough people to meet the 
demand would decide to train for 
teaching careers right now, the col- 
leges wouldn't have room for them 
But the point here is that all 
schools are not considering raising 
teachers’ salaries materially, so thos 
schools that do pay more will find 
that the supply of good teachers is 
plentiful 
The 


know this to be a fact 


residents of Long Beach 
Other com 
munities willing to pay the price 
also can get the good teachers they 


need e 





Similarity in Many Issues 


Trends in World Education 


L. R. Fernic and J. F. McDouGALL 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


—SocIAL economic, geographic, 
and political differences between 
countries are at times so great that 
it may be questioned how far one 
can speak of “world” conditions or 
“world” trends in Yet 
there is good sense, too, in the ex- 
amination of world educational con- 
ditions. It is not only a legitimate 
exercise but a necessary one. As in 
other fields of human endeavor, the 
development of education no longer 
can be fully explained within the 
strict limits of national or even con- 
tinental frontiers. The policy maker 
in education has need of some frame 


education. 


of reference if he is to situate the 
school system he is concerned with 
and appreciate its outstanding fea 
tures. Similarly the person working 
on a particular problem in educa- 
tion——as teacher, student, or admin- 
istrator—has need to refer to the 
experience of others, removed in 
time and space. 

Education as we use the term to 
day has little over a century of his- 
tory. It is true that, to take only two 
examples, there is a Danish compul- 
sory school attendance law dating 
from 1739 and an American Ordi- 


4 


nance of 1787 stating that ‘‘schools 
and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged,” but the effec 

tive application of such legislation 
was accomplished only in the second 


half of the 19th century. While 
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these two countries and some other 
“advanced” countries won their 
principal battles for universal and 
compulsory education in the 19th 
century, it is only in our own cen- 
tury that these tefms have applica- 
tion in a world context and in parts 
of Asia and Africa only a beginning 
has yet been made. In the “ad- 
vanced” countries we can date from 
around the years 1890-1910 sev- 
eral now accepted features of the 
education process. It was in this 
period that Great Britain effectively 
abandoned the fee-paying basis for 
school attendance (so that education 
became free and compulsory). It 
was in 1906 that Cattell and Thorn- 
dike published The Theory of Men- 
tal and Social Measurements, the 
effect of which was not only to 
force a rethinking of the basis of 
the school curriculum but to set in 
motion today’s systematic study of 
the education process. It was in 
1895 that Dewey, following in the 
wake of the enthusiasm in the 
United States for Herbart’s ideas on 
education, succeeded in forming the 
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National Society for the Study of 
Education and in 1904 in the 
United Kingdom that Sir John 
Adams published Herbartian Psy- 
cholo gy Applied to Education which 
for many years was to remain an 
influential book. 


THE STARTING POINT 


All these events have a back- 
ground history in the 19th century 
but were germinal enough in their 
effect for us to take as the starting 
points of what certainly can be 
named as the main developments in 
20th century education: (1) the 
democratization of education, the 
acceptance of the right of all to re- 
ceive it; (2) the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for the provision of 
(3) the 
recognition of education as a proper 
field of study and a subject for 
scientific inquiry; (4) a concern 
over the ends education should pur- 
sue and serve and its relevant place 


education by the state; 


in the social scale of values. 

Having in the briefest 
stated what seem historically to have 
been the significant developments in 
education of our century, we can 


terms 


turn to a closer examination of the 
situation today. In the World Sur- 
vey of Education, Unesco has made 
the attempt to put together the edu- 
cational statistics of the entire world 
and to reach a few cautious generali- 
zations. The reader who wishes to 
trace the argument should refer to 
this work; for the present purposes 
it must suffice to comment on some 
of the findings contained in it. 

It appears—from figures bearing 
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on the year 1952—that there are 
some 550 million children aged 5- 
14 in the world. The total enrol- 
ment of primary and secondary 
schools had by 1952 been granted 
only to one-half of the children— 
even if we assume that every child 
enrolled in school was getting an 
adequate preparation for life. At a 
guess, the average educational at- 
tainment of the children now en- 
roled in school is likely to be no 
more than four years. 

An alternative way of measuring 
is through adult literacy. Here the 
data are much harder to come by, 
and far less comparable internation- 
ally when they are found. Unesco is 
still in the process of trying to make 
an intelligent estimate of the ex- 
tent of literacy throughout the 
world: so far a qualified guess is 
that half the adults today can neith- 
er read nor write. This fraction, ar- 
rived at independently from the en- 
rolment figures given above, is re- 
markably close to the fraction of 
school-age children enrolled at 
school. One may generalize by say- 
ing that the educational provisions 
of the past generation have pro- 
duced an adult population of which 
only one-half is literate; the school 
provisions of today will not guaran- 
tee any higher proportion of lit- 
eracy in the future. The race is on 
between expanding school systems 


and expanding populations—with 
g 


no clear answer yet of the outcome. 

Within these glebal figures and 
estimates, it is possible to focus 
attention on particular aspects of 
education. Several approaches are 
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level 


schooling, of factors which imp 


required—in terms of 


ol 
the spread of education, and of the 
resources or funds devoted to edu 
cation. 

From the point of view of level, 
it is obvious that primary schooling 
fact 


school in 


is the most widespread ; in of 
the children enrolled in 
1952, some four out of every five 
were in the primary stage. What is 
meant nationally by “primary” may 
vary from a four-year to an eight- 
year course, but there is nevertheless 
the 
the 
An attempt to examine more « losely 
the composition the 
school—the distribution of pupils 


by grade, the median age per grade, 


broad agreement on basic or 


minimum nature of program. 


of primary 


and so on——was found impracticable 
in the World Survey of Education 
and the editors had to content them- 
selves with statistics from selected 
On the 


pupil-teac her primary 


countries the other hand 


ratio’ =n 
schools could be compiled for a 
reasonably large part of the world 
For the most part, the grade size is 
30-39 pupils, and there is, interest- 
ingly, no obvious relationship be- 
tween the degree of development 
of a country and the pupil-teacher 


ratio. 


SECONDARY LEVEI 

At secondary level we find one in 
five the enrolled in 
school. No 
sible of the nature of studies. If we 
use the convenient polarity of gen- 


of children 


closer view is pos- 


eral and vocational education, it is 
clear that the large majority of sec- 


T 


ION DIGEST 


ondary schools in the world provide 
an academic bookish 
The higher one goes, the more diffi- 
cult it is to find comparable statis- 
tics and generalize about them 
Among factors which make for 
differentiated opportunities in edu- 
cation, sex is the most obvious and 
the most discussed. And the higher 
the level of schooling and the less 
a country is developed, the lower 
one finds the proportion of girls to 
be. But geographical factors, espec- 
ially those involved in the distinc- 
tion between urban and rural areas, 
probably represent an element of 


and course. 


greater effect on the schooling of 
children. Here, however, the data 
are few. The same is true for racial 
differences. Only countries acutely 
aware of the urban-rural problem or 
of the multi-racial problem tend to 
report statistics, and no generaliza- 
tions are yet possible. 
The final, perhaps 
portant, aspect for study is the 


most im- 
financing of education. A good deal 
of raw data has been collected and 
issued internationally but the diff- 
culty of interpreting and comparing 
figures quoted in national currencies 
is still too great to allow of con- 
clusions about the total sum spent 
on education, what fraction this rep- 
resents of the wealth of nations, or 
what the average cost of educating 
a child may be. The World Survey 
of Education simply gives examples 
to illustrate the possibile approaches. 

What has been reported here in- 
dicates the need for devices which 
may help us to a global view de- 
spite the lack of strictly comparable 
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statistics. Although reporting on the 
school systems of the world stead- 
ily improves, the time probably will 
never come when these systems are 
identical in structure, with quan- 
tities that can be added arithmeti- 
cally. The search for aids to under- 
standing therefore should occupy 
us. By directing attention to the 
common features in the school sys- 
tems of the world their differences 
also can be examined. Educational 
systems differ not only in where 
they are and how fast they are mov- 
ing but also in the directions they 
take. Yet little search is needed to 
discover 
identical in some or even all of the 
school systems of the world. “How 
should we teach reading and writ- 
(to draw attention to a recent 


problems which appear 


ing?” 
Unesco survey) is admitted to be a 
serious issue in the U.S.A., Brazil, 
Britain, Liberia, India, and Papau, 
regardless of the differences which 
distinguish these school systems 
It would be harder to obtain any- 


thing like the same agreement if the 


problem were stated more broadly 
in terms of the elementary curricu- 
lum. or still more so in terms of the 


aims of elementary schooling 


COMMON GROUND 


The definite problem approach 
then, offers one means of finding 
common ground. Another way out 
of the difficulty is international co 
operation in education. All of the 
international programs of coopera- 
tion in education rest on these as- 
sumptions; that the educational ex- 


perience of one country is relevant 
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to another: and that there is a cer- 
tain identity of problems between 
countries. In fact, several of the 
results of international cooperation 
prove that common ground can be 
found among the goals of educa- 
tional systems, however much of 
these are linked to unique national 
conditions. At the highest level one 
may cite the Declaration of Human 
Rights, with its specific references 
to education, and the Constitution 
of Unesco. At a more modest level 
comes the Annual International 
Conference on Education, mecting 
each summer in Geneva. Discussing 
topics of common interest—com- 
pulsory education, the training and 
status of teachers, the teaching of 
particular subjects and the like, the 
Conference adopts a recommenda- 
tion the majority 


(quite often unanimous) view of 


which reflects 
the delegates from some 50 coun- 
tries. Recommendations have no 
legal or coercive force, it is true, but 
here we can see the possibility of 
agreement. This is no simple matter 
and there is a very great need for a 
vigorous comparative education 
which might become the “meteoro- 
logical branch’’ of our science. As to 
the need for and value of a wider 
study of education two arguments 
may be used. Educational experience 
and the 
tives of any one group of teachers, 


wisdom are not 


preroga- 
and there is always something to 
learn from others—and from other 
countries. And second, every ques- 
tion examined nationally can be 
illuminated by placing national con- 


ditions in a wider setting. * 





A Contented Cow? 


That Bugaboo—Adjustment 


Jean WELLINGTON and C 


. BURLEIGH WELLINGTON 


In School and Society 


) HINKING men have recently 
criticized the fine-sounding state- 
ment. that education toward 
adjustment for all. They feel that 
modern education with this aim is 
producing rather poor results. Why 
has the term “adjustment’’ become 
a bugaboo? 

Perhaps it is fortunate that the 
term has generated controversy. 
There is nothing necessarily wrong 
with adjustment as the aim of edu- 
cation but the term 
some new, never-intended implica- 
tions. It is. these implications, not 
adjustment itself, which the critics 
deplore. When these implications 
are carefully examined, teachers and 
critics alike should agree that they 
do not belong. 

Adjustment and Conformity. We 
gaze on a class of first-graders. 
They must be taught certain skills— 
to cut with dull scissors, to sit still 


aims 


has assumed 


and listen, to make sense from lit- 
tle black marks on a page. We say 
our aim is adjustment for all. They 
must all learn to perform these mir- 
acles with a maximum of skill and 
a minimum of rebellion. 

Certainly these youngsters ought 
to execute their tasks well with the 
maximum and 
tioned. But somehow the picture of 
the contented and well-adjusted 
cow creeps in. Or the shadow of 
little soldiers standing in a straight 


minimum men- 
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row, dressed all alike, acting all 
alike, parroting the same sort of 
nonsense. With such an emphasis 


' we fall heir to the somber danger 


of equalizing adjustment and con- 
formity. Such conformity was nev- 
er the intent of those careful souls 
who first offered us the concept of 
education for adjustment. 
Adjustment and Contentment 
without Achievement. In the orig- 
inal connotation of the term “‘ad- 
justment” there undoubtedly was 
the implication of achievement 
commensurate with one’s ability. 
We might argue that Mr. Jones, 
who has an IQ of 160 and is an 
insignificant clerk, is adjusted, 
since he appears to be satisfied with 
his life. But we cannot help feel- 
ing that, somewhere along the road 
of living, Mr. Jones has missed 
something. Our schools have failed 
if they do not inspire men like Mr. 
Jones to some pretty high aspira- 
tions and achievements. And it is 
this very aspect of adjustment as 
education's aim which has drawn 
the most criticism. Too many teach- 
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ers and educators have assumed 
that adjustment means a state of 
happiness and contentment; that, 
since adjustment is the aim of edu- 
cation, therefore contentment is the 
aim, and achievement is old-fashion- 
ed. It is this misconception which 
needs to be ruled out of our insti- 
tutions of learning. 


NOT 
Adjustment and Coddling. 
Through a never-intended interpre- 
tation of modern psychology and 
Deweyism, teachers and administra- 
tors find themselves just a little 
afraid of their young charges. “If 
you punish him in front of others, 
or give him work too difficult, you 
are sure to cause a severe repression 
and perhaps a lasting maladjust- 
ment.” In other words, you cannot 
engender adjustment for the stu- 
dent if you fail to “handle with 
care” as though he were a fragile 
package poorly wrapped for mail- 
ing. Again such a situation was 
never intended. Adjustment does 
not mean lack of problems. Life is 
a kaleidoscope of problems; some 
cannot be solved and a person can 
only hope to live with them. Life 
is filled with embarrassments and 
moments of inadequacy and tasks 
that sometimes one cannot handle. 
Students must face up to a few 
neurotic tendencies. 

Adjustment and Complete Free- 
dom of Expression. It used to be 
said that a child should be seen and 
not heard, that he ought to be 
whipped, that he must speak with 
deference to elders. Now a child 


FRAGILE 
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must speak freely to prevent inhibi- 
tions; he must never be punished ; 
he must be allowed to call everyone 
by first names. Let us not revert 
to the “old days.”” But let us come 
to know that adjustment for most 
young people will issue from nei- 
ther extreme. There must be tem- 
pered obedience, deference, and a 
sense of responsibility if the child 
is to win security in his environ- 
ment and, hence, real adjustment. 
As children all must learn, free- 
dom is earned, not given. In an at- 
mosphere where there are no lim- 
its, a youngster feels only frustra- 
tion, insecurity, and misery. He 
needs freedom of expression, but he 
must experience that freedom with- 
in established bounds if he is to 
earn happiness and adjustment. 
Adjustment and Complete Lack 
of Fear and Insecurity. The restless- 
ness, the urging, the searching in 
man, are among his most important 
qualities. Fear and worry can in- 
still man with the restless urge to- 
ward achievement. If, in the attempt 
to promote teachers 
are thinking of it as removing 
all phobias and insecurities (hap- 
pily an impossible task), then their 
concept of the word needs reexam- 
ination. Adjustment does not mean 
freedom from problems and fears; 
it does mean that one possesses the 
ability to deal with, or to live with, 
those problems and fears, that they 
are not so overwhelming that they 
burden to the point where one can- 


adjustment, 


not function. 
It seems that we have spoken too 
glibly of the term “adjustment.” It 
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has worn thin, and futhermore, we 
have not been at all careful to de- 
fine it precisely. Adjustment is not 
conformity, nor contentment with- 
out achievement, nor coddling, nor 
complete freedom, nor complete 
lack of fear and insecurity. How- 
ever, in both writing and practice, 
educators have implied and ex- 
emplified the idea that some or all 
of these concepts are segments of 
the term “adjustment.” And it is 
because of these emphases that crit- 
icism has decried the idea: that ed- 
ucation aims for adjustment. 

From the positive side, adjust- 
ment implies something different 


ION DIGEST 


for each individual: achievement ac- 
cording to his ability and an inner 
feeling that he is right with him- 
self and his world; that is, he has 
the ability to deal with his prob- 
lems, yet a never-quite satisfied de- 
sire to understand and accomplish. 
Probably such a definition, with its 
never-intended implications ruled 
out, is acceptable to most and 
might be as well the description of 
the educated mature man. 

With 
tors may adequately face their crit- 
ics with a sound explanation of : 
why adjustment is just about the 
best possible aim for education. @ 


such reevaluation, educa- 


Getting Adjusted 


e A child is getting quite grown up when he can go to the 
psychiatrist's alone.—From The Physical Educator. 

© No matter what happens to you as a teacher, it is well 
to remember that defeat isn’t bitter unless you swallow it.— 
From NEA Journal. 

@ Learn from the mistakes of others—you can't live long 
enough to make them all yourself.—From The Boardman. 
e A University of Wisconsin study is said to reveal that 
40 percent of our worries are about things that never hap- 
pen, 30 percent are about things past help, and 22 percent 
are petty and needless. And that’s just what worries us 
With all that needless worrying going on, aren't we over- 
looking something serious?—From Minnesota Journal of 
Education. 

® Some people seem to think it’s easier to pray for for- 
giveness than to fight temptation —From Business Briefs. 
@ American men, they say, never know what to do with 
themselves when they retire from business. As one of them 
put it, “I get up early, read the obituary column, and if my 
name isn’t there I go back to bed.”—From The Texas Out- 
look. 

@ You'll never get to the top if you make a practice of 


blowing yours.—From North Carolina Education. 
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An Enlightening Vieu 


The Scope of Philosophy of Education 


SIDNEY HooK 


In Harvard Educational Revieu 


i is a great deal of non- 
sense talk about philosophy of ed- 
ucation. This is particulafly true of 
claims that a metaphysical or epis- 
temological position has logical im- 
plications for educational theory 
Any 


phers who share a common philo- 


and practice two philoso- 
sophical position whether it be ob- 
jective idealism or pragmatism—or 
even Thomism—may still disagree 
with each other about specific edu- 
cational objectives and techniques 
And educators who agree about the 
desirability of certain educational 
aims and methods may disagree 
profoundly in their world outlook. 

The notion that the resolution of 
educational problems, whether it be 
the place of the project method or 
the role of vocational courses in a 
liberal-arts curriculum, depends on 
one’s ‘theory of reality’’ is almost 
comical if it suggests that we can- 
not as educators achieve a sensible 
agreement about the first unless we 
agree about the second. If that wer: 
true, then since there is no likeli- 


hood that we will agree about 


theories of reality, our prospects of 

ever agreeing about educational 

matters would be remote indeed 
Nonetheless 


qué stions on 


there are many 


educational which 


substantial agreement has been 


reached—for example, the impor- 


tance of motivation, the use of vis- 
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ual aids in instruction, the integra- 
tion of cognate subject matters—by 
educators who are at odds with 
each other in their metaphysics and 
epistemology. The specific educa 
tional problems about which they 
differ, like, say, the different meth- 
ods of teaching reading, they hope 
to settle as a rule through contin 
ued empirical inquiry. And as I un 
derstand empirical inquiry it in 


cludes here investigation of value 
proposals in the light of our com 
mon value commitments and of the 
consequences of acting on the pro 
posals. 

The phrase ‘‘a philosophy of ed- 
ucation” is an ambiguous expres- 
sion which designates two related 
ypes of 


inquiry. We may ask 


questions like: (a) what role does 


education play in the organization 


of society and the transmission of 


culture? How are individual needs 
and interests affected by commun 
ity traditions and institutions? Or 


and this is the chief concern of a 


may 


philosoy hy of education—we 
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ask questions like: (b) what are 
the ends of education? What kind 
of society can best further these 
ends? And having answered them 
tentatively we go on to inquire: 
What knowledge, skills and tech- 
niques shall we impart, what habits 
and values and powers shall we en- 
courage, in order to achieve these 
desirable interrelated personal and 
social ends? 


THE PRIMARY CONCERN 


It is apparent at once that the 
philosophy of education is primar- 
ily concerned with questions of 
value, with issues of ethics and so- 
cial philosophy. Insofar as philoso 


phy can be distinguished from 
science, where science is broadly re- 
garded as ordered, grounded know]- 
edge including its language and 
principles of organization, philos- 
ophy is the study of desirable ways 
of life. Its end is wisdom. It is in 
this sense that Dewey writes: “If 
we are willing to conceive education 
as the process of forming funda- 
mental dispositions, intellectual and 
emotional, toward nature and fel- 
low men, philosophy may even be 
defined as the general theory of 
education.” 

The philosophy of education, 
more conventionally understood, is 
inquiry into the attitudes and dis- 
positions which formal schooling 
should aim to develop in students. 
But does not this in turn depend 
on metaphysics or epistemology? 
The answer seems to me to be 
clearly no. No ethical statement can 
be deduced from a metaphysical one 
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except where we are dealing with 
disguised value judgments in the 
form of metaphysical expressions. 
If our values depend on our meta- 
physics or theologies we should be 
at one another's throats all the 
time. We are more convinced of the 
validity of our moral judgments, 
for example, that it is wrong to in- 
flict pain on another for the mere 
sport of it, than we are of any al- 
leged metaphysical or theological 
justification of our judgment. 

The derivation of the ends and 
objectives of the educational pro- 
cess is no easy task. It involves de- 
tailed study of the biological, psy- 
chological and historical nature of 
human beings, their culture and 
traditions and focal problems, in 
short of anything which is relevant 
to settling the questions: what 1s 
of worth in human life; what 
knowledge and power are necessary 
to discover it and to make it part 
of the texture of human experi- 
ence ? 

But surely, it might be objected, 
does not the relation between pro- 
gressive education and pragmatism 
show that the foregoing is false? Is 
not progressive education specifi- 
cally related to the pragmatic or 
experimental philosophy of Dewey 
either as conclusion to premise, or 
as corollary to conclusion, or as a 
particular application of a general 
principle? To make any such affir- 
mation is to fall into a profound 
misapprehension of the character 
both of progressive education and 
Dewey's philosophy. There is con- 
siderable historical evidence to 
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show that Dewey reached his char- 
acteristic educational insights before 
he elaborated his characteristic phil- 
osophical views. And Dewey him- 
self has often maintained that what 
is called progressive or modern ed- 
ucation is the result of the verified 
findings of scientific psychology 
applied to the processes of learning 
and teaching, and of the introduc- 
tion of democratic ideals and pro- 
cedures wherever relevant in the 
classroom and school experience of 
the student. The refusal to follow 
the lead of scientific method in de- 
veloping new approaches and tech- 
niques in learning, or to adopt 
democratic values in classroom ex- 
perience reflect moral differences, 
not metaphysical or epistemological 
ones. 

Dewey believes his theory ‘of ex- 
perience is more adequate to ac- 
count for the way in which we 
learn effectively than any other 
theory of experience just as he be- 
lieves that his theory of inquiry 
does greater justice to the way in 
which human beings actually solve 
their concrete problems than do 
conventional theories of meaning 
and truth. His theories of experi- 
ence and inquiry come focally into 
play when difficulties arise in teach- 
ing and learning or when puzzles 
and paradoxes arise in investiga- 
tion. In this sense, Dewey’ believes 


that his philosophy is better 
grounded in the facts of scientific 
inquiry, of education, law, art, and 
practical experience, when these 
have satisfactory or prosperous is- 
sue, than are other philosophies. 
Dewey is convinced that “Educa- 
tion is the laboratory in which phil- 
osophic distinctions become con- 
crete and are tested” because it is 
a pre-eminent area in which moral 
attitudes are developed and under- 
stood in relation to knowledge of 
facts of different kind and degrees 
of warrant. He invited philosophers 
to formulate their theories 
distinctions in such a fashion that 
they can be squared with what ac- 
tually happens in the serious ac- 
tivities of the school, court, market- 
place, and scientific laboratories. 
may be 


and 


their theories 


consistent but incredible and their 


Otherwise 


distinctions subtle, yet irrelevant. 
A philosophy of education, wor- 
thy of consideration, will not de- 
velop as a result of philosophers 
applying their philosophy to ques- 
tions of education. It will develop 
when philosophers and educators, 
as well as other intelligent citizens, 
concern themselves with questions 
of education, explore their bearing 
on conflicting value commitments 
and seck some comprehensive 
theory of human values to guide us 
in the resolution of conflicts. + 


be spect for the personality of the child is expressed 
most fully in an educational program designed to develop 
a mature personality deserving respect.—George S. Counts 
in Education and American Civilization. 





There’s a Knack to It 


Why Do We Avoid the 
Teaching of Erasing? 
MARIETTA CAIN 


In Business Education World 


Once we held typing papers 


up to the light and searched for 


forbidden erasures. “Aha!” we 
cried. “You cannot put anything 
over on But that 
ago. Now, in most classes, a certain 
number of errors are allowed; and 
in the last weeks of the first se- 
mester, we permit erasing. 

But why do we so slowly creep 
work ? 


me.” was years 


in the direction of usable 
Surely many of us have worked in 
offices where errors must be cor- 
rected. Are we permitting our stu- 
dents to think that their work is 
excellent if only one or two errors 
exist? They will soon form the 
wrong concept of typing ability. 

Let us evaluate the advantages of 
erasing: 

Every student will take pride in 
the production of mailable work. If 
he erases, even the slowest typist 
can complete an accurate typing 
job. 

Students learn to proofread both 
before and after taking the paper 
out of the machine. The strikeover 
habit is seldom formed 

Grading is a lesser problem to 
both student and teacher. The teach- 
er needs to check 
first error; if ten assignments have 
been made and the individual has 
for doing nine perfectly, 


to only the 


credit 
then his grade is 90 percent. Strok- 
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ing speed is increased because the 
student knows he may correct an 
error that would otherwise have 
lowered his grade. 

The student becomes 
sponsible for the care of his type- 
writer. (Too many employers com- 
plain that typists do not know how 
to erase or how to clean their ma- 


more fre- 


chines. ) 

Students more readily learn the 
styling rules that are important in 
a mailable letter (i.e., such rules as 
spacing once after the period fol- 
lowing a capital letter in an abbre- 
viation, proper indication of dash- 
es, accuracy of figures in sums of 
money ). 

When should erasing 
This question cannot be answered 
by a designated amount of time be- 
cause it varies with the class, with 
teaching methods, and with the 
content of the course. We do know, 
however, that the class must first 
have achieved a certain degree of 
typing accuracy and be trained in 
the art of proofreading. 

It may be that you will be ready 


begin ? 
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to erase as early as the fifth week 
of school, if you have completed 
the keyboard quickly. Or, it may 
be well into the second six weeks 
before you are ready. This depends 
on the content of the course. If 
you have spent most of your time 
on stroking and speed, you are 
not ready to begin erasing until 
you have begun problem typing. 
But the sooner you arrive at the 
point when erasing can be taught, 
the better prepared your students 
will be for practical use of their 
typing ability. Daily assignments 
on material that can be completed 
in 20 to 30 minutes are desirable. 
The teacher can then give help at 
any point where it is needed and 
can carefully plan remedial work 
for the next day. 

Many teachers fear that students 
will take advantage of erasing to 


Errors that Need Erasing 
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the point of erasing every other 
word. This is unnecessary because 
(1) a paper containing so many 
errors would not be considered 
mailable, (2) will not 
occur if erasing is started at the 
and if continual 
accuracy and 


and this 


proper time 
strengthening of 
speed is maintained. 
The first 
should be a simple one, but it is 
enlarged day by day so that it will 
include all the factors that should 
There are many ar- 
addition to 
your that 
used to teach erasing. Remember, 
all the instruction cannot be done 


lesson in erasing 


be learned. 
and 
own 


ticles books, in 


textbook, can be 


in one day, one week, or one 
month. It has to be taught, and 
retaught, just as students have to 
be checked and rechecked on their 
care of the machines. * 


@ Typographical error or criticism? ‘The annual party 
at the high school was hell yesterday.’""—From Minnesota 
Journal of Education. 

@ From a speech test: ‘Paws after every sentence.” —From 
High Points. 

@ “If your eyes hurt, you should see an octopus,” was the 
startling advice of a fifth-grader to a Mansfield, Ark., 
teacher.—From NEA Journal. 


@ In a test on Great Britain, a sixth-grader wrote: ‘Canada 


is one of the British passions, From The Instructor. 


@ A Houston, Tex., teacher reports the following test an- 
swer: “Christian religion put a stop to gladiolas.”—From 
Social Education. 


@ A science test paper reported : “Steam is hotter than 
boiling water because it has more ‘¢ elerys’.’’- -From Science 


Review. 











An Ounce of Prevention 


Is Your Building Fall-Proof? 


Don L. Essex 
In Safety Education 


pe CHILD slips on the edge of a 
stair tread and falls down six steps, 
her ankle twisted and swelling. A 
high-school girl falls on a slippery 
floor in the shower room, bumps 
her head and raises a painful bruise. 
An employe walking down icy 
school steps loses her footing and 
takes a nasty spill. 

Falls are one of the prime causes 
of injuries and death in the United 
States today. Falls rank second, just 
behind traffic deaths, as a cause of 
accidental death. More injuries and 
deaths occur in the home as a result 
of falls than from any other cause. 
And falls account for more than 
half of the injuries to office workers. 

You probably know from your 
own experience that falls have oc- 
cupied an important place in your 
school-accident record. You may 
have had to pay compensation costs 
to an injured employe; you may 
have had the unpleasant experience 
of a liability suit; you may be in- 
terested merely in order to save 
painful injuries in your school. You 
have wondered, no doubt, what you 
can do to prevent falls. 

You can do a lot. Safety educa- 
tion-wise, you can stress safety to 
children and professional personnel, 
reinforce this safety teaching with 
the establishment of safety rules 
that must not be broken. Physical 
plant-wise, you can see that your 
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school, if new, is constructed with 
an eye to the prevention of falls as 
much as the prevention of other 
accidents, and, whether it is new or 
old, is maintained always to prevent 
falls in its physical set-up. 
Stairways. On stairways and plat- 
forms, prime location for serious 
falls, handrails should be continu- 
ous (turned in at the ends). They 
should be installed on both sides of 
the stairway and should be adjusted 
to the age bracket of the pupils in 
the school. In addition, wide stair- 
ways should have center handrails. 
In order to prevent a long, dis- 
astrous fall, each stairway, from 
floor to floor, should be of two or 
more runs. Risers and treads should 
be in such proportion that the stair- 
way is not steep. These dimensions 
ordinarily are governed by stated 
standards. Riser dimensions and 
treads should be uniform through- 
out the building. Stairs that wind 
are also dangerous and should not 
be permitted in school buildings. 
Old type fire escapes are often the 
worst offenders because of incorrect 
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proportion between risers and 
treads; risers are too high and 
treads are too narrow. These should 
be replaced with fire escapes hav- 
ing risers and treads of proper pro- 
portion. Another hazard of old fire 
escapes, indeed some newer 
ones, is the amount of space be- 
tween the flat bars in the platforms 
and treads. These should be placed 
close enough together so that 
heels of girls’ shoes will not catch 


and cause the girls to trip and fall. 


and 


A HAZARD 


Fire escapes may also be a source 
of hazard in that, in extremely bad 
weather, snow and ice may collect 
on them and the treads may become 
slippery. Good planning would re- 
quire that these steps be placed in- 
side the building. Indeed, no neu 
building or addition should be plan- 
ned which permits use of fire es- 
capes. All should have inside, en- 
closed stairways. 

Ramps. The use of ramps should 
be discouraged except to compen- 
sate for minor differences in levels. 
Long ramps encourage pupils to 
take huge strides and pick up speed 
going down them, increasing the 
danger of falling. Only in a school 
where design for physically handi- 
capped children is essential are ramps 
desirable. A ramp should not exceed 
a slope of one inch in ten, should 
have a nonslip surface. Aisles in 
auditoriums sloping 
should have a nonslip surfacing, 


with floors 


such as carpet, rubber, or cork 
Nonslip Treads. Stair treads have 
improved greatly over the past 
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years. In new work and renovation 
projects, it is possible to eliminate 
slippery treads and stair nosings. 
There are many types of nonslip 
materials Carborundum 
is a popular material incorporated in 


available. 


nonslip tile (quarry, mosaic, as- 
phalt, etc.), nonslip strips (cast 
in terrazzo, metal, etc.), and non- 
slip metal nosings and treads. There 
are also a number of nonslip rubber 
treads and nosings available, some 
of which are particularly adaptable 
to renovation. 

It is advisable to have all stairs 
used by students in one building of 
the same relative nonslip quality so 
that the users are not subjected to 
different degrees of nonslip treads 
which lead to tripping or slipping. 

Lighting. Stairs and corridors 
should be well lighted to make sure 
that pupils do not stumble and fall. 
This is particularly true at the head 
of the stairs, where, because of the 
lack of light, a pupil may miss a 
step and have a serious fall. On the 
other hand, too much natural light, 
uncontrolled as it is in a great deal 
of our planning, may cause glare, 
result in stumbling or falling. 

Locker and Shower Rooms. Lock- 
er and shower rooms offer many po- 
tential hazards in relation to falls. 
Some of these can be mitigated by 
careful planning in the layout of the 
facilities, whereas others must be 
controlled by careful supervision 

In planning shower facilities, 
provision for a drying space (and 
insisting on its use) will prevent 
water being deposited on the locker- 


room floors. This will eliminate a 
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slippery condition which often 
leads to bad accidents. Proper loca- 
tion of drains and sloping of floors 
in shower and drying rooms can 
eliminate the necessity for curbs, a 
source of tripping. Choice of floor 
tile in shower rooms should favor 
tile. 


soap-grab bars (or grab bars only, 


a nonslipping Combination 
if soap dispensers have been in- 
stalled) give the students support 
and surer balance under the shower 
Gymnasiums. Gymnasium and 
playroom floors, by the nature of 
their use, can be a source of many 
types of falls, in physical education 
and interschool games, and in social 
activities, such as dancing 


For phy sical education and inter- 


school sports, it is important that 
the floors be nonslippery. Proper 
maintenance can assure this. In 


preparation for dancing, there is 
always a temptation to overprepare 
the floors by applying too much 
wax. Corn meal mixed with linseed 
oil is a simple and effective method 
of making the floor satisfactory for 


The 


sparingly at the entrance of the 


dancing mixture is spread 


room only, so that those who enter 


get a little on the soles of their 
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shoes. After the dance the mixture 
should be removed by a broom. 

It is rare, but still too common, 
to find a basketball goal located 
just over an entrance to the gym 
This brings up a danger that boys 
will crash into people coming in 
the door, and, in falling, will in- 
jure themselves—as well as the 
people entering the gym 
planning would place the goal and 
the gymnasium entrance as far apart 


Good 


as possible. 

Corridors should be clear of all 
fixed and movable obstruction. It is 
particularly that play- 
rooms be clear of obstructions such 
as pilasters, ventilating ducts, pipes, 
and radiators as pupils playing 
games are naturally careless and 


important 


may not notice them. These obstruc- 
tions can be the cause of painful 
falls. 

It is frequently customary to 
build high storage cabinets which 
both teachers and pupils are unable 
to reach from a standing position 
on the floor. When such 
lockers must be built, an attached 
ladder which can be moved to a 


storage 


convenient and safe position below 
the shelves should be built. © 


Accidents More Deadly than Disease 


Accipents kill and cripple more of our children than all 
the infectious diseases of childhood put together, according 
to a recent report on childhood mortality released by the 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The death rate from accidents among children 
of ages 1-19 was cut only 16 percent during the period 
1940-49, while the rate for all other causes of death 
among children of these ages was slashed 46 percent. 
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Papal Pronouncements: The Keystone 
to a Sound Social-Studies Program 


SISTER M. LOYOLA 


In The Catholic Educational Revieu 


~— 
SISTER, how do they teach this 
in public schools? Don’t they even 
study the encyclicals ?”’ 

Assuring Marilyn that her teacher 
couldn't answer the first question 
entirely, and that the answer to her 
second question was an emphati 
“No” does not conclude the matter 
for Marilyn’s teacher. 

This same festering problem has 
like a specter frequently to 
haunt my days as a teacher of social 
studies in a Catholic secondary 
school. How do they do it? What 
do they say? Other students ask the 
questions I meet regularly. “Why 


risen 


does man have a social ré sponsibil- 
ity for the money he has amassed 
“Why should 


a union member if 


by his own efforts?” 
a man become 
he himself is satisfied with his posi- 
“But 


a man divorce his wife and 


tion in the business?” why 
cant 
find happiness with someone else if 
they just can't get along and their 
nervous 


children are becoming 


wrecks because of home situations?” 


“What difference does it make if 
the state sterilizes mental unfits? 
“Shouldn't older persons in local 


firms stay home to open positions 


for young people in business and 


civic life?” 
If the answer to every question 
isn't “God” and “the person's in 


dividual and social dignity and re 
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Minnesota. Re- 


tional 


sponsibility which flow from his po 
sition as a member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ 
sible only to his foolish and errant 


if man is respon- 


self and to others equally weak and 
similarly confused, then how do 
they answer? 

No teacher saddled with the ‘‘im- 
partial to religion” policy of the 
American public-school system can 
adequately respond to the queries 
of the Marilyns and Dennises they 
daily. These 


must be given right answers, and 


young people 


meet 
they must be the answers for life. 


If, as some thoughtful sage has 
asserted, ‘‘education is the ability 
to meet life situations,’ and if so- 
cial science is the study of all that 
relates to social conditions and in 
stitutions that are involved in a 


. life 


bette r class in which to achieve 


mat then surely there is no 
tru 
and lasting education. But it seems 
that 


from individual 
presents himself to be molded into 


the day the 


a social being, Christ-like in thought 


and action, every lesson, every ap 
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plication, every implication, every 
memorization must have meaning 
for life. 

Thanks to the zeal of a God-cen- 
tered layman, Cathedral High 
School has discovered and develop- 
ed such a program which has been 
expanded and intensified for a 
period of more than 20 years. When 
he came to the school, Dennis 
Heenan found no such study in- 
corporated into the 
After serious thought and analysis, 
first steps were taken, and a study 


curriculum. 


of basic institutions and relation- 
ships of individuals to them was 
formulated. 

There had to be a sound founda- 
tion. Finding the cornerstone on 
which the whole pattern might be 
stably developed presented no small 
challenge. Mr. Heenan discovered 
that cornerstone and laid it in the 
unshakeable and unchangeable po- 
sition which it still holds today in 
much the manner as at its 
origin. 

The papal encyclicals are the 


same 


cardinal points of departure for all 
phases of study and the culminating 
The 


toward 


focus for all considerations 
first 


them; throughout the course, they 


classes are directed 
establish the fundamental considera- 
tion for indispensable principles, 
and the close of the year’s program 
finds reversion to the ideas and 
ideals propounded by Christ’s Vicar. 

Each year opens with a considera- 
tion of essential notions drilled and 
discussed until they become the mar- 
row of social thinking. These no- 


tions Christian sociologists repeat- 
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edly refer to as the ‘six postulates 
of sociology”; God exists and is 
Creator. Man has a spiritual and 
immortal soul. Man has free will. 
Man is subject to laws. Man has 
rights and duties. Christ God estab- 
lished a_ divinely 
teaching Church. 

Nothing is taken for granted, 
and for two weeks or more the 
prism of basic truth is twisted and 
turned, analyzed and diagnosed, re- 
futed and established, until in the 
mind of each student God is and 
man is because of God, and man 
acts with God if he is to be fully 
man. Only the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body, nowhere more lucidly 
explained than in our reigning Pon- 
tiff's Mystici Corporis, can show 
the student, who knows himself to 
be a creature of faults and foibles, 
his true worth and his proper rela- 
tionship to others. He begins to 
realize that God Himself thought 
man of unutterable value. 

From God and the man that He 
has created, it is logical to proceed 
to the various relationships of man 
in God's world. Knowledge is 
sought of man in his most beauti- 
ful and fullest social relationship on 
the natural plane, Christian mar- 
riage, with its supernatural dignity 


commissioned 


and power. Casti Connubii by Pope 
Pius XI, of happy memory, pro- 
vides the basic study for family and 
man’s rights and duties as a mem- 
ber, along with an understanding of 
the “‘why’s’” of errors and their 
avoidance or correction. And, if the 
family is basic, then the supreme 
dignity of the educational life made 
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possible through the adjutants for 
parents is assured. 

When civic life is the unit for 
consideration excerpts from Pope 
Leo XIII’s Providentissimus Deus 
are most helpful in forming basic 
patterns of state obligations and 
functions. When the world scene, 
with its attempts at international 
society and betterment of human 
relations on a world scale absorb the 
class, again it is the voice of Christ's 
Vicar that sets the age-old eternally 
new formula for serious Christian 
thinkers. This time it is through 
Divini Redemptoris. How better 
conclude a year of study than with 
the consideration of the activity of 
a hate-filled, anti-God regime paral- 
leled the love-in- 
spired, God-centered Christian life 


with vigorous, 
of a dynamic social-minded Chris- 
tian! 

Are there deficiencies in our pro- 
With a Deo gratias, I 
answer most emphatically “Yes.” 
Were it not so, the program would 
have nothing further to offer, noth- 
ing to strive for, no place to go. But 


grams? 


social science is a timeless science, 
a world science. It is the study of 
man, and who can exhaust him 
and his relationship to his fellow 
members of human society? 

First among the inadequacies I 
would place the encyclicals, not as 
they are, but as they are now avail- 
able. At present we use the Paulist 
edition of Five Great Encyclicals, 
and while they are admittedly schol- 
arly and infinitely rewarding in their 
present form, it seems that a more 
readable translation would be pos- 
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sible for use in our high schools. 

Running a close second in the 
lacunae of inadequacies is the mat- 
ter of time. So much, so desperately 
much to crowd into a nine-month 
period of study. Over and over 
again, we discuss the possibility of 
working in a regular study of cur- 
rent trends situations to the 
present program, and just as re- 


an d 


peatedly we come to the dead end: 
“Time sufficient to establish 
the fundamentals; yet if the stu- 
dent masters these basic concepts 
he is in a position to understand 


isn't 


and interpret the world scene.” 
While we have found that to be 
true, and while we use every means 
to make current events loom large 
on the horizon of principles, yet 
we are ever more and more aware 
of the need of a more inclusive and 
broader study to prepare the mod- 
ern “citizen of two worlds” for his 
role in active citizenship. 

The challenge of inquisitive and 
acquisitive minds keeps the teacher 
on the constant alert for new meth- 
ods of expounding eternal truths 
and of capturing youthful minds 
with the goodness and inexhaustible 
profundity of the 
Christ as they live and are signifi- 
cant in today’s world. Opening the 
windows to the vistas of infinity is 
about all that can be accomplished, 
but the view to the panorama of 


teachings of 


truth can arouse an avid appetite. 
Surely today’s teenager needs noth- 
ing so much as the solidity of the 
keystone for the arch of the Christ- 
life: “You shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” @ 
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Stature Raising Proposal.— 
Educators here have asked that the 
post of U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation be removed from the pres- 
sures of politics. That’s one of the 
major implications of a three-part 
resolution recently sent to HEW 
Secretary Marion Folsom by the Ad- 
visory Commission of National Or- 
ganizations 

This “organization of organiza- 
tions,” was formed Jast year as a 
follow-up to the White House Con- 
ference on Education. It is compos- 
ed of representatives of 23 educa- 
tional associations and agencies in- 
terested in education. The group has 
asked the Department of HEW to 
support legislation that would put 
the nation’s top educational post in 
“a professional category” similar to 


that enjoyed by the Surgeon Gen- ' 
eral of the U.S. It proposes that the: 


Commissioner of Education be ap- 
pointed, regardless of political affil- 
iations, for a term of “‘five to seven 
years.” 

The thinking behind the recom- 
mendation, an Advisory Commis- 
sion official explains, is twofold 
First, it would give the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education ‘‘stature.”’ 
Second, possibly even more impor- 
tant, it would provide future Com- 
missioners with more time to map 
execute, and follow up programs of 
their own. Currently, Commission- 
ers are subject to dismissal with 
every change of 
Most recent example of the need for 


administration. 


“more time” in office was former 
Commissioner Samuel Brownell’s 
own admission to an interviewer 
that he spent half his tenure in of- 
fice just becoming acquainted with 
Office of Education problems. 

In line with raising the stature of 
the post of Education Commission- 
er, the Advisory Commission has 
also recommended that Secretary 
Folsom support a salary raise that 
would be “commensurate with the 
Commissioner's duties’ and on a 
par with other important public 
officials. Implied is the desire to get 
and hold a qualified person for the 
post who requires $20,000 a year 
or more. 


Higher Education Conference.— 
The undercurrent of mild skepti- 
cism which last year greeted an- 
nouncement of the formation of the 
President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School has given 
way to optimism, hard work, and 
enthusiasm. 

Educators here initially saw in the 
Committee a kind of ‘‘sop to higher 
education” to appease a feeling of 
resentment because higher educa- 
tion's problems were not included 
in the White House Conference on 
Education. Today, these same edu- 
cators are hopeful for some concrete 
results. 

One reason for the change of 
heart is that the committce’s work 
has gotten well off the ground. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower already has on his 
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desk the first interim report of the 
Committee's findings. At the mo- 
ment, a series of regional workshops 
are being held to investigate the 
feasibility of running small ‘White 
House Conferences” on post-high- 
school education in several parts of 
the country. The last of the regional 
workshop meetings will wind up 
early this month. There is virtually 
no likelihood that the workshop 
groups will vote against the con- 
The 


ences is expected to range between 


ferences. number of confer- 
five and eight. ; 

Although there will be central 
planning, the conferences will be 
conducted with a full measure of re- 
gional autonomy, “because problems 
vary in different the 
country,” a Committee staff member 


regions of 


says. The conferences will be held 
between January and June of next 
year 

Attention will be directed to four 
major issues: (1) the demand for 
education beyond the high school; 
(2) 
mands; (3) proposals for modifica- 


resources to meet these de 
tions and improvements of present 
facilities; and (4) a policy to guide 
relationships 


higher education's 


with the federal government. 

The conferences will be financed 
from a $150,000 Congressional ap- 
The 


shops, which were originally to be 


propriation. regional work- 
financed from an expected larger 
appropriation, were independently 
financed—another sign of popular 
interest and concern in post-high 


The 


Foundation made grants to help de- 


school education. Carnegie 
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fray travel and other costs for par- 
ticipants to the workshops. The 
balance of the cost was financed by 
five sponsoring agencies—the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Radcliffe College, 
New York University, the Southern 
Regional Education Board, and the 
Western Compact. 


Integration Inquiry.—A relative- 
ly unimportant subcommittee of 
Congress, a unit of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia affairs committee, 
has attracted national attention. It 
did so by launching an inquiry into 
the progress of integration in Dis- 
trict public schools and by bringing 
as its first witnesses school people 
who testified that “integration is a 
failure.” 

The committee heard testimony 
that 
avalanche of new disciplinary prob- 


integration has brought an 
lems and has lowered student stand- 
ings in racially-mixed schools. But 
it remained for Assistant School Su- 
perintendent Carl F. Hansen to 
the 

in defense of integration 
taking 
lowered standings, placed the blame 


make most provocative state- 
ments 
Hansen, cognizance of 
on “the system of segregation it- 
self.” He testified that the prob- 
lems of former negro schools had 
gone unnoticed and unattended. 
Hansen capped his testimony, 
which at times took on the nature 
of a debate with members of the in- 
vestigating committee, with a state- 
ment that D. C. school integration 
had created ‘‘a miracle of social ad- 
justment.” His appraisal brought an 


abrupt halt to one day’s hearings as 
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Special Counsel William Gerber of 
Memphis asked for an adjournment, 
complaining of a headache. 

Two national figures have com- 
mented on the hearings. President 
Eisenhower expressed the view that 
the hearings would not impair 
Washington school integration. A 
couple of weeks later he supple- 
mented his views in another state- 
ment in which he praised Wash- 
ington school officials for the man- 
ner in which they handled integra- 
tion. 

Adlai 
pressed the view that the hearings 
served “no constructive purpose.” 


Stevenson's comment ex- 


Cool Heads Needed.—Omer 
Carmichael, the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, superintendent of schools, 
whose integration program has suc- 
ceeded so well that he was called to 
the White House to receive the per- 
sonal congratulations of President 
Eisenhower, told Washington of a 
simple solution to a knotty problem. 
“Cool heads,” 
about school integration. 

The Kentucky school administra- 
tor—whose background includes ex- 
perience in Alabama and Virginia 
school systems—believes integration 
throughout the nation is just a mat- 
ter of time. The current wave of op- 
position is “only a delaying action,” 
he believes. 

The object of considerable at- 
tention during his White House 
visit here, Dr. Carmichael made 
known his formula at one of sev- 
eral press conferences. Asked specifi- 
cally about the situation in Virginia 


he says can bring 
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——where the legislature has now re- 
affirmed segregation—Carmichael 
asserted that Virginians were 
“pretty hot against’’ integration be- 
cause of their leaders. Provided 
positive leadership, Virginia's large 
cities would be “near” where Louis- 
ville is today, he said. 

Although asserting that school 
integration is now a state and local 
problem, to be solved—in his opin- 
ion—without federal intervention, 
he had sharp criticism for both 
major national parties. The Repub- 
licans and Democrats, he said, failed 
in their obligations to the public by 
not making a “clean-cut” endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court ruling 
in their platform statements. 

Carmichael reported that follow- 
ing Louisville's widely publicized 
peaceful school integration, he re- 
ceived numerous “crank letters,”’ but 
not a single one from Kentucky. 
The most abusive letter was one 
from the North, a city in Ohio. 


Renaissance Ahead.—America is 
on the verge of another renaissance 
in public education. 

This is the opinion of Finis En- 
gieman, the new executive secretary 
of the American Association of 
School Superintendents. Dr. Engle- 
man, former chief state school of- 
ficer for Connecticut, has replaced 
Worth McClure, retired, (who in- 
cidentally is doing well after a heart 
attack). 

“The new world created 
fission and fusion has forced edu- 
cators into a reexamination of what 
and how we teach,” says Dr. Engle- 


since 
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man. Take one example, suggests 
Dr. Engleman. 

In the area of foreign languages 
alone, he points out, education must 
accept the fact that these should be 
taught “as working tools,” rather 
than as exercises in mental dexterity, 
as they were once regarded. ‘There 
is a much greater need for more 
widespread knowledge among 
Americans for foreign languages,’ 
he says. 

“School must become 
aware that the great need for Amer- 
ican skills abroad will be taking 
more and more of us out of the 
country. Americans will have to 
have greater skill to communicate 
with foreigners.” And, he says, an 
important by-product of this travel 
and interchange will be a lesson “in 
the equality of mankind.” 

“School systems must not only 
be aware of the need for teaching 
language as a working tool.” He 
adds, ‘They must be alert to teaching 
about the ideologies, religions, and 
customs of people in other lands.” 

There is evidence this is already 
happening; and this fact prompts 
the new AASA head to label what 
he sees “the renaissance of educa- 
tion.” 

Reinforcing his belief in a renais- 
sance are such other signs as: 

@ Vocational education’s gradual 
shifting of emphasis from training 
for trades to training of technicians. 

@ The apparent desire of teachers 
to keep abreast of technological and 
scientific developments. 

© The fact that despite critical 


systems 
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teaching shortages, standards have 


not been lowered. 

@ The apparent growing aware- 
ness of public education needs by 
masses of people, as reflected in the 
nation’s newspapers, magazines, and 
other mass media. 

A major key to the rebirth of 
education, Engleman says, is the 
school administrator, “the leader, 
who, if he is unable to build his 
own professional stature and com- 
petence, will surely prevent educa- 
tion from accomplishing its great 
task of directing us to that golden 
age.” 

AASA’s annual convention, in 
February, 1957, at Atlantic City, 
will be keyed to the new trend. Its 
sessions will be geared to taking a 
look at the future and “adapting 
education's sights to change in a 
changing world.” 


G. |. Bills, Past and Present.— 
Federal interest in the education of 
ex-soldiers is likely neither to die 
nor to fade away. 

True, last June the huge G. I. Bill 
for World War II veterans all but 
expired. But the Korean G. I. Bill, 
which reached its fourth birthday in 
August, gave promise of continuing 
lustily until 1965. Meanwhile, an- 
other veterans-connected education 
program, the War Orphans Educa- 
tion Law, got under way this fall. 

The Korean G. I. Bill has already 
provided training for 1,500,000 
Korean veterans. About 1,000,000 
more men are expected to take ad- 
vantage of its provisions. . 





Educational News 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Salem, Ore.: Charles D. Schmidt, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
been named successor to Walter Snyder, 
now member of the faculty at Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth. 

Camden, N.J.: A. R. Catrambone has 
succeeded Leon N. Neulen, resigned. Dr. 
Neulen was superintendent since 1931. 

Highland Park, Mich.: Carlyle G. 
Hoyt, formerly superintendent at Fair- 
field, Conn., has been named successor 
to Max Smith, now at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 


El Paso, Texas: Mortimer Brown has” 


announced his resignation in January 
to enter business. 

Oak Ridge, Tenn.: 
formerly superintendent at 
Mich., is now superintendent. 

Canton, Ohio: John Niererhauser, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded Harold H. Eibling, now su- 
perintendent at Columbus, Ohio. 


L. P. Cushman, 


Owosso, 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Pennsylvania State University: Eric A. 
Walker, formerly vice-president, has 
has been named successor to Milton S. 
Eisenhower, now president of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Northern Michigan College, Mar- 
quette: Edgar L. Harden, formerly dean 
of continuing education, Michigan State 
College, is successor to Henry A. Tape, 
president since 1940. 

New York University, N. Y.: Carroll 
V. Newsom has succeeded Henry T. 
Heald, now president of the Ford Foun- 
dation. Dr. Newsom was formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the university. 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville: Robert E. Lee, formerly 
of Berry College, is now head 

Longwood College, Farmville, Va.: 
Francis K. Lankford, Jr., formerly direc- 
tor of the division of educational re- 
search at the University of Virginia, has 
succeeded Dabney S. Lancaster. 

Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, Fredericksburg: 


Grellet C. Simpson is now chancellor, 
succeeding the late Morgan L. Combs. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mau- 
rice J. Thomas has been named director 
of educational administration for the 
school of education, succeeding William 
Yeager, retired. New members of the 
school of education staff include: 
William H. E. Johnson, formerly of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Marion Gray, formerly of Wayne Uni- 
versity; Blanche Jefferson, formerly at 
Vandergrift Public Schools; and Marvin 
J. Taylor, formerly of Olivet Nazarene 
College. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.:John Walton, formerly assistant 
professor of education, has been named 
chairman of the department of educa- 
tion. : 

University of Wyoming, Laramie: 
Frank Krause, formerly superintendent 
at Cody, Wyo., is now head of the 
teacher placement bureau. 

University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque: Paul V. Petty, formerly co- 
ordinator of the Arkansas Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration 
and professor at the University of 
Arkansas, has been appointed chairman 
of the department of school adminis- 
tration. 

Pennsylvania State University: John 
R. Rackley, acting U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, will succeed Marion R. Tra- 
bue, retired, as dean of the college of 
education on November 1. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo: 
Imon D. Bartley, formerly superintend- 
ent at Unionville, Mo., is now asso- 
ciate professor of psychology and edu- 
cation. 

University of Chicago, Ill.: John 
Goodlad, formerly of Emory Univer- 
sity, Ga., is now a member of the staff 
in the field of elementary education. 

Longwood College, Farmville, Va.: 
Earl R. Boggs, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has succeeded John P. 
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Wynne, retired, as chairman of the de- 


partment of education 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Eunah Holden has succeeded M. Mar- 
garet Stroh as executive secretary of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 

William S. Vincent has been named 
executive secretary of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, succeeding Donald 
H. Ross, coordinator of research 
and special studies in the New York 
State Department of Education. 

Warren G. Hill, formerly of the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, 
has been appointed commissioner of 
education for the state of Maine. 

Walter S. Crewson, Jr., formerly super- 
intendent at Levittown, N. Y., has been 
named successor to Frederick J. Moffitt 
as state associate commissioner for New 
York in charge of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Dr. Moffitt has been 
appointed editor of professional publi- 
cations for the Silver Burdett Publishing 
Company 

Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., of the University 
of Kentucky, has been appointed staff 
director of the President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School. 

Louis M. Hacker, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been elected chairman of the 
Academic Freedom Committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, suc- 
ceeding Alonzo F. Myers, New York 
University 

Harold Spears, superintendent at San 
Francisco, Calif., has been named to 
Unesco’s International Advisory Com- 
mittee on the School Curriculum. 


now 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Ruth Cunningham, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and formerly executive sec- 
retary of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 

John Milne, recently retired after 45 
years as superintendent at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


John G. Althouse, chief director of 
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education for the province of Ontario, 
Canada, for 13 years, at the age of 67. 


Education Week 


ADVANCE indications are that Amer- 
Week, November 


will be more widely ob- 


ican Education 
11-17 
served in schools throughout the 
country this year than ever before. 

The special week, which is set 
aside by presidential proclamation 
for an annual inventory of the na- 
tion's educational achievement and 
needs, will have as its theme this 
year, “Schools for a Strong 
America.” For the first time, one 
day of the week (Friday) has been 
designated as ‘National Teachers 


Day,” when communities are urged 


to pay special tribute to their teach- 
ers. Other topics for the week's 
observance are: “Our Spiritual and 
National Heritage’; ‘Today's Edu- 
cation, Tomorrow's Democracy” ; 
“Schools for Safe and Healthful 
Living” ; ‘Schools for Trained Man- 
power’; “A Good Classroom for 
Every Child’; and “Schools for a 
United America.” 

The observance is sponsored by 
the NEA, American Legion, U.S. 
Office of Education, and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Fight against Communism 
A DRIVE to carry the battle against 
international communism into high- 
school and college classrooms has 
been set in motion with the organi- 
zation of a committee on American 
Education and Communism. 
Headed by William Yandell 
Elliott of Harvard University, the 
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committee is sponsored by the 
Foundation for Religious Action in 
the Social and Civil Order. The 
foundation aims at counteracting 
communism with religion. 
Formation of the committee was 
announced at a joint session of the 
foundation and the American Polliti- 
cal Science Association at its annual 
convention in Washington. The 
committee plans four immediate 
projects: a survey to determine 
what is now being taught about the 
nature of communism; preparation 
of educational materials; pilot pro- 
and 


selected schools; 


grams in 
pilot workshops for high-school 


teachers. 


More on Merit Rating 

Two studies on merit rating 
completed and one for the future 
helped to keep this subject in the 
forefront. 

The completed study is a recent 
report by the merit salary commit- 
tee of the New England School De- 
velopment Council, which conduct- 
ed a nine-year study of the problem. 

This committee proposed a new 
method of determining salaries, 
based on three roles the 
teacher plays—in relation to her 
pupils, the school system, and the 
profession. It is estimated that the 
teacher reaches satisfactory class- 
room performance within three 
years. The competent teacher would 
progress to the school role in the 
eighth year and the professional 
role by the 13th year. 

The advancement of the teacher 
from one role to another would de- 


one 


which 
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pend on a favorable vote of an 
evaluation committee, comprised of 
three teachers, three administrators, 
and one school committee member. 

A study conference on merit rat- 
ing also has been scheduled at NEA 
headquarters, Washington, D.C., by 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NEA, for Nov. 23-24. The 
conference will have two objectives: 
to clarify the definition of the term 
“merit rating,” and to gather in- 
formation on the present status of 
merit rating. 


TV Use Expands 

Use of television by educational in- 
stitutions is gathering increased 
speed, according to all reports. 

Approximately 100 institutions 
now have closed-circuit TV instal- 
lations, according to an estimate by 
Electronics magazine. 

In most schools installations so 
far have been small experimental 
hook-ups of two or three rooms. 

In Washington County, Hagers- 
town, Md., however, more than 
6000 pupils in two high schools and 
six elementary schools now receive 
part of their daily instruction by 
closed-circuit TV. Present plans call 
for the county's entire school system 
of 47 schools to be supplied with 
equipment by September 1958. 

In New York state, two public 
schools on Long Island and two 
teachers colleges in upstate New 
York on October 1 began the first 
test of educational television under 
state auspices. The experiment will 
last through April 1958 and will 
cost New York state $179,000. 
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Alabama claims credit for the na- 
tion's first state-wide and state-sup- 
ported net- 
work. The network, which has its 
headquarters at Birmingham, con- 
sists of three stations—Andalusia, 
Munford, and Birmingham. The 
network, August 
when the station at Andalusia went 


educational-television 


inaugurated in 


on the air, is now programming to 
90 percent of the state of Alabama. 
There TV 


stations now on the air and seven 


are 25 educational 


more are expected this year. 


Desegregation Proceeds 

A Southern School News survey in 
October showed that a total of 797 
school districts, including the school 
District of Columbia, 
have completed or have begun the 


zones of the 


desegregation process. This is a net 
increase of 208 since the beginning 
of the 1955 school year. 


Best Use of Teachers ; 

A NATIONWIDE investigation to find 
ways to make the best use of the 
teachers available for high schools 
has been started under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Association of 
and 


Secodary-School Princ ipals, 


supported in part by grants from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 


Education. 

J. Lloyd Trump, professor at the 
University of been 
named director of the investigation. 
He will 
projects 
school 
country 
television, sound tapes and tape re- 


Illinois, has 
supervise experimental 


under way in various 


systems throughout the 


involving closed-circuit 
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corders, increased availability of 
high-school science laboratories, and 
use of community and student as- 
sistants to relieve teachers of non- 
teaching tasks. 

The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals has set up 
a Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff 
in the Secondary School, of which 


C. W. Sanford, University of Illi- 


nois, is chairman. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 1-2, 
ence, Educational 
and American 
tion, New York City. 

Nov. 7-9, National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators, 
Atlantic City. 

Nov. I 1-17, American Education 
Week. 


Confer- 


Bureau 


Educational 
Records 


Council on Educa- 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Dec. 5-7, National Conference on 
Exchange of Persons, Institute of 
International Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 14-16, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, IIL. 

Feb. 15-20, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 23-27, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D.C 

Mar. 1-5, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mar. 17-21, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, St. Louis, Mo. 





—====== New Educational Materials === 


Toward a Reconstructed Philos- 
ophy of Education. Theodore 
Brameld. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1956. Pp. xiv 417. 
$4.50. 

Asking the question of what kind of 
philosophy must be built to guide 
schools and colleges in a period of ex- 
traordinary danger and accelerating 
change, the author's answer 1s radical- 
ly different from those that have fe- 
cently been discussed in educational 
journals. He contends that neither pro- 
gressive education nor traditional edu- 
cation any longer holds the key, be- 
cause neither takes into sufficient ac- 
count the revolutionary character of our 
age 

He proposes a future-centered theory 
and a program of education that re- 
quire the reconstruction of schools on 
all levels. Building on a foundation of 
theory that utilizes all the human sci- 
ences as well as philosophy and educa- 
tion, he develops a design that includes 
three major aspects: learning, curricu- 
lum, and control, 


The Domain of the Faculty In Our 
Expanding Colleges. John S. 
Dickhoff. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. Pp. xi + 204. 
$3.00. 

Professor Diekhoff's book discusses 
two basic problems facing American 
colleges. As colleges grow, what can 
they do to enhance the competence of 
their expanding faculties? As the col- 
leges feel the growing pressure for 
“adult” or continuing education, what 
pitfalls lie in the way and how can 
some of them be avoided? 

Two basic assumptions of the book 
are that the enrolment in American col- 
leges will continue to rise more rapid- 
ly than the available supply of teach- 
ing talent; and with automation, etc., 
there will be an increase in leisure time 
and a consequent desire for more school- 


ing in the youth period and in the later 
years. 

The author, a faculty member of Hun- 
ter College, N.Y., speaks for liberal 
education, a tradition he considers of 
great value in our society. 


Reading in Child Development. 
William H. Burton in collabora- 
tion with Clara Belle Baker and 
Grace K. Kemp. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. xvi +- 608. School 
price $5.60. 

This volume, nicely illustrated, is a 
distinctive and colorful book on 
the subject for those involved in the 
fine art of teaching. It is meant for use 
either as a college textbook or as an 
informative source of current material 
on teaching reading. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
(1) the nature of reading; (2) de- 
veloping the ability to read printed 
words; (3) adaptations to group needs 
and individual differences. 

Each chapter is accompanied by func- 
tional exercises, designed to help the 
reader meet and analyze typical class- 
room situations, solve basic problems, 
explore new areas of instruction, and 
formulate desirable attitudes and points 
of view. 


Educational Leadership and the 
Elementary School Principal. 
Charles R. Spain, Harold D. 
Drummond, and John I. Good- 
lad. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. x + 
371. $4.50. 

This book takes the position that the 
role of the elementary-school principal 
has developed from that of record-keeper 
and disciplinarian to one of tremendous 
leadership possibilities. 

The authors take the view that the 
principal must be more than a techni- 
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cian, He must be an educational leader. 
In support of a theory on how the ele- 
mentary-school principal can achieve 
this role, the authors offer suggesticns 
on how this theory can work in every- 
day situations. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

You Can Teach a Child that Read- 
ing Can Be Fun; A Guide for Parents 
and Teachers. Ellen C. Henderson. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1956. Pp. 172. 
$3.00 

The Adventures of Grandpa Champ; 
A Book of Electrical Safety Rules for 
Children. 1956. Pp. 32. Available free 
from Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc., 
2100 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Elementary Handcrafts for Elementary 
Schools; Projects for Unit Teaching. Ma- 
mie E, Brown. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1956. Pp. 104. $4.00. 
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A NEW 
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BOOK 
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A Harol ‘ottingham 

© Prof. of Educerion and Dir. of 
me Guidance Training, Florida 
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325 xvi pages, 6 x 9, cloth binding 
List Price 
Send check or money order or 


ORDER TODAY ON 30 DAY APPROVAL 








McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Dept. 420 BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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SECONDARY 

Exploring Life, Ourselves and Others, 
This Is America, and England and the 
World. Edited by Harold H. Wagen- 
heim e¢ al. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1956. Pp. xiii + 642, 
xv + 688, xiii +754, and xiii + 754. 
$3.88, $3.96, $4.16, and $4.40. Grades 
9-12 in Our Reading Heritage series. 

Story of Our Land and People. Glenn 
W. Moon and John H. MacGowan. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1956. Pp. x +662. $4.16. 

Story of Nations. Lester B. Rogers, 
Fay Adams, and Walker Brown. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956. 
Pp. xxii + 730. $4.88. 


COLLEGE 


What Are Business and Industry Look- 
ing For in College Graduates? Harold 
A. Basilius. A report of The Detroit 
Employer Opinion Survey, sponsored 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
CAL HELP FOR CLASSROOM TEA 
N MEETING THEIR RESPONSI/BILITIE 


‘Guidance 
In Elementary Schools” 


by 


HERS 


Harold F. Cottingham 


@ Features direct quotes on successful 
guidance practices by 180 elementary 
teachers in 45 states. 


@ A down-to-earth “How To" book to 
help elementary teachers in guidance 
functions. 


Practical and fundamental in approach from 
cover to cover. Clearly explains how elemen- 
tory teachers can best understand and guide 
their pupils; assist in their growth and devel- 
opment. Outlines specifically how school stoffs 
can best organize ond viilize guidonce prac- 
tices to improve their schools. It presents the 
philosophical and psychological framework of 
elementary guidonce then backs up this theory 
with almost 200 “how to do it’ examples of 
specific practices actually being carried out 
by teachers, and in schools all over the coun- 
try. 
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Beautiful Color—set to music 


Choral Robes of 


WONDERLOOM 
by MOORE 


At all occasions, your School Choir, 
enrobed in colorful fabrics by MOORE, 
adds an impressive note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics, now ovail- 
able, woven from _ color - locked 
Chromspun yarn for life-of-the-fabric, 
guaranteed colorfastness to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, 
moths and mildew. Wonderfully light- 
weight. Easy to match as your choral 
group grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector SR21 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 

268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

1641 Allesandro St., los Angeles 26, 
Calif. 











THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


by the Detroit Board of Commerce and 
Wayne State University. Pp. ii + 51. 
Available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fostering General Education in the 
Community College. Leighton H. John- 
son. East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan 
State University Bureau of Research and 
Service, College of Education, 1956. Pp. 
11. $.25. Discounts in quantity. 


GENEKAL 


Our United States .. . Its History in 
Maps. Edgar B. Wesley. Chicago: Den- 
oyer-Geppert Company, 1956. Pp. 96. 

You and TV. Robert Stoliberg. Modern 
Man. Ashley Montagu, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1956. Pp. 56 and 
48. $.60 and $.50. Discounts in quan- 
tity. Two new Modern World of, Science 
Series booklets. 

Individual Attention—Myth or Reality; 
A Guide for Faculty Discussion. 1956. 
Pp. 7. Available from National Coun- 
cil of Independent Schools, 84 State 
St., Boston, Mass. $1, package of 10 
copies. 

People and Timber ... A Review of 
America's Timber Resources. 1956. Pp. 
16. Available free from Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

How to Educate the Gifted Child: A 
Collection of Practical Suggestions. Pre- 
pared by reporters of Exchange maga- 
zine and the Committee on Exceptional 
Children. 1956. Pp. 60. Available from 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 
W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 
$1.00. 


AUDIO- VISUALS 


Maps, Globes, Charts for the Social 
Studies. Catalog No. S56, featuring the 
new Citizenship for Democracy Charts. 
Available from A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18, III. 

Radio and Television Bibliography. 
Gertrude G. Broderick. Bulletin No. 2, 
1956, U.S. Office of Education. Pp. iv 
+ 46. Available from U.S, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
$.25. 
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3 big reasons why 


UNIVERSAL, DESKS 


are better learning tools! 


(1) American Seating Universal Desks in either groups or rows, for improved 

are designed for good posture, pro- teacher guidance and control. (3) 

moting physical and visual comfort, Amerex® metal-and-plastic tops, and 

faster learning. (2) They are function die-formed construction of these desks, 
ally, flexibly designed for arrangement add years of “wear life.” 

More schools buy American Seating 

furniture — tables, desks, chairs, audi 








torium chairs ~ than any other make 
Ask your nearest American Seating 
representative to demonstrate why 


soon. 


Universal “10-20” Desk No. 536. Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534 
Amerex metal-and-plastic top is ad- Amerex metal-and-plastic top provides 
justable to 10°, 20 slopes, or level. large work surface at 10° slope, of 
Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust level. Has 45° left-and-right seat 
ment; cradleform posture seat swivels swivel, cradleform sitting comfort 
15° left and right. Deep-curved back Deep-curved back, with self-adjusting 
vith self-adjusting lower rail, fits all lower rail, fits each occupant. Like 536 
occupants, Seat and desk heights are die-formed construction gives maxi 
idyustable mum strength. 


Available in two-tone blue-and-coral ~— lend new cheer to classrooms 


; WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
AM | = R I CAN ; Grand Rapids 2, Michigen. Branch Offices end Dis- 


tributors in Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, 


| ee ee Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Treasportation, 


Stadium Seating; also Folding Chairs. 
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wateh your gills and loys 


wake friends with a 


BBoleolgalell. «=e —T-laalalt-la' 


Ol fet ifelar-ta' 


See how they respond to definitions they can understand. ..a 
pronunciation key they can use . . . help with reading, writing, 
spelling, speaking that works for them. 


Beginning Dictionary (Grs. 4-5) - Junior Dictionary (Grs. 5-8) - High School Dictionary 


See tem ae ia ee AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 





